RS fH twice the IT 


A wonder screen—Technicolor. Everything is 


alive with color—natural color! The blue in blue 


eyes. The ruddy glow in youthful cheeks. Sky, 


sea, greensward—an orchid frock—or gingham! 


“Twice the ‘it’,” you'll say, when Technicolor 


brings your favorite star to life. Beauty, charm, 


personality—nothing escapes the subtle, be- 


witching touch of Technicolor! 


ae cy i 


WINNIE LIGHTNER, 
champion laugh girl of | 
the talkies, adds one 
more triumph to her list 
in Warner Bros. latest 
all-Technicolor comedy 
wow, Hold’ Everything. 


"Lovely LORETTA YOUN 
takeshercolorbowin 
National's all-Techn 
color outdoor romance, 
» “Heart of the North.” 


SOME OF THE TECHNICOLOR PRODUCTIONS 


BRIDE OF THE REGIMENT, with Vivienne Segal (First National); GOLDEN DAWN, with Walter 
Woolf and Vivienne Segal (Warner Bros.); KING OF JAZZ, starring Paul Whiteman (Universal) ; 
THE TOAST OF THE LEGION, with Bernice Claire (First National) ; PARAMOUNT ON PARADE, 
all-star cast (Paramount), Technicolor Sequences; SALLY, starring Marilyn Miller (First National); 
SONG OF THE FLAME, with Bernice Claire and Alexander Gray (First National); THE CUCKOOS, 
with Bert Wheeler, Robert Woolsey and Dorothy Lee (Radio), Technicolor Sequences; THE 
MARCH OF TIME, all-star cast (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer); UNDER A TEXAS MOON, with 
Frank Fay, Noah Beery, Myrna Loy and Armida (Warner Bros.); WOMAN HUNGRY, with 
Sidney Blackmer and Lila Lee (First National); VIENNESE NIGHTS, all-star cast (Warner Bros.). 
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TODAY THE WORLD'S GREATEST ENTERTAINMENT 


Is poe ON THE TALKING SCREEN! 


At popular prices for 


the whole family! 


The biggest value your money buys 
today is entertainment on the talk- 
ing, singing screen! You see and 
hear sparkling musical hits, great 
plays, the work of the most famous 
writers, foremost music composers. 
Varied, colorful, stimulating enter- 
tainment that pleases all tastes and 
every member of the family! 


The cost is so low you shouldn’t 
miss a single opportunity to see every 
Paramount Picture that comes your 
way. Today, as for 18 years, Para- 
mount is the greatest name in enter- 
tainment. The better theatres play 
Paramount regularly and often — 
use the name always as your guide 

“the best show in town!” 


RICHARD ARLEN 


in “The Law Rides West” 


With Rosita More- 
no, Eugene Pallette, 
Mitzi Green and 
Junior Durkin. All 
action, all outdoors 
romance starring 


Richard Arlen. 


Adapted from the 
novel “Spanish 
Acres” by Hal 
Evarts. Directed by 
Otto Brower and 
Edwin Knopf. 


(Paramount 


MOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION, ADOLPH ZUKOR, PRES, 


“FOLLOW 
THRU” 


CHARLES ROGERS 
NANCY CARROLL 


Zelma O’Neal and Jack Haley. Paramount’s 
all talking, all musical, all Technicolor adap- 
tation of the sensational musical comedy suc- 
cess that ran 54 weeks on Broadway. Charles 
Rogers and Nancy Carroll in a bright, spar 
kling story of youth and love and golf with 
catchy tunes and laughs galore. On the screen, 
“Follow Thru” has the same zip and pep, the 
same youthful exuberance that made the 
stage production such a hit. By De Sylva, 
Brown, Henderson and Laurence Schwab. Di- 
rected by Laurence Schwab and Lloyd Corrigan. 


A SCHWAB & MANDEL 
PRODUCTION 


“THE SPOILERS” 


an 
Edwin Carewe Production 
with 


GARY COOPER 
By REX BEACH 


‘ eo Also in the cast are Kay Johnson, Betty 


Compson, William Boyd and Harry Green. 


a Beach’s dynamic drama of the Alaska 

gold rush on the talking screen in all its 
cece and splendor! A story of love, hate 
and conflict that you will never forget! 


TUNE IN! 


Hear great entertainment and the latest 
news of Paramount Pictures on the air in 
the Paramount Publix Radio Hour, each 
Tuesday night, 10.15-11.00 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time over the nation- 
wide Columbia Broadcasting System. 


PARAMOUNT BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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GROW 


Yes, Grow Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows like this 
in 30 days 


4 pe most marvelous discovery has been made—a 
way to make eyelashes and eyebrows actually 
grow. Now if you want long, curling, silken lashes, 
you can have them—and beautiful, wonderful eye- 
brows. 

I say to you in plain English that no matter how 
scant the eyelashes and eyebrows, I will increase 
their length and thicknessin 30 days—or not accept 
asingle penny. No “‘ifs,’’ ‘‘ands,”’ or ‘‘maybes.” It 
is new growth, startling results, or no pay. And you 
are the sole judge. 


Proved Beyond the Shadow of a Doubt 


Over ten thousand women have tried my amazing 
discovery, proved that eyescan now be fringed with 
jong, curling natural lashes, and the eyebrows made 
intense, strong silken lines! Read what a few of 
them say. I have made oath before a notary public 
that these letters are voluntary and genuine. From 
Mile. Hefflefinger, 240 W. ‘‘B’’ St., Carlisle, Pa.: 
“TI certainly am delighted. .. I notice the greatest 
difference... people I comein contact with remark 
how long and silky my eyelashes appear.’’ From 
Naomi Otstot, 5437 Westminster Ave., W. Phila., 
Pa.: “I am greatly pleased. My eyebrows and 
lashes are beautiful now.’”’ From Frances Raviart, 
R. D. No. 2, Box 179, Jeanette, Penn.: ‘“Your eye- 
lash and eyebrow beautifier is simply marvelous.” 
From Pearl Provo, 2954 Taylor St., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: ‘‘I have been using your eyebrow and 
eyelash Method. It is surely wonderful.’’ From 
Miss Flora J. Corriveau, 8 Pinette Ave., Biddeford, 
Me.: “I am more than pleased with your Method. 
My eyelashes are growing long and luxurious.” 


Results Noticeable in a Week 


In one week—sometimes in a day or two—you 
notice the effect. The eyelashes become more beau- 
tiful—like a silken fringe. The darling little upward 
curl shows itself. The eyebrows become sleek and 
tractable—with a noticeable appearance of growth 
and thickness. You will have the thrill of a life- 
time—know that you can have eyelashes and eye- 
brows as beautiful as any you ever saw. 
Remember .. . in 30 days I guarantee results that 
will not only delight, but amaze. If you are not 
absolutely and entirely satisfied, your money will 
bereturned promptly. J meanjust that—no quibble, 
no strings. Introductory price $1.95. Later the 


Price will be regularly $5.00, (G 


Grower will be sent C. O. D. or you can send 
money with order. If money accompanies order 
postage will be prepaid. 


PSS SS SSeS SSS 2 ee 
J LUCILLE YOUNG, 
64-A Lucille Young Building, Chicago, Ill. 

4 Send me your new discovery for growing eye- 

lashes and eyebrows. If not absolutely and 
i entirely satisfied, I will return it within 30 days 
B and you will return my money without question. 
I Price C. O. D. is $1.95 plus few cents postage. 
i If money sent with order price is $1.95 and post~- 
— age is prepaid. 
| State whether money enclosed or you want 
: order C.O. D 
1 
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About pictures—and you'll be seeing them! 


HEY’RE collegiate—rah, rah, rah! 
College boys make good in the 
movies! It’s surprising how many 
of our screen boy-friends were 
scheduled for careers other than the screen, 

Edmund Lowe, graduate of Santa Clara 
University, might be practicing law now 
instead of antagonizing the law as he does 
in his screen portrayals. 

Richard Barthelmess is a graduate of 
Trinity College. But Dick was.always an 
active member of the school’s dramatic club. 

Buddy Rogers is the University of Kan- 
sas’ gift to the screen. And what a gift! 
Buddy was chief trombone player and jazz 
band leader at the University and now he’s 
still tooting his horn for the talkies. 

Rudy Vallee was Yale’s favorite band 
leader. Now he’s the Pied Piper of 
America. At any rate, his music seems 
to fascinate the feminine populace. 

Louis Wolheim was a college professor 
before the stage lured him from the school- 
room. Now he is one of the best hard- 
boiled character actors of the cinema. 

Richard Dix, Gary Cooper, Robert Arm- 
strong, Richard Arlen, Gonrad Nagel, 
Fredric March, Johnny Mack Brown and 
Charles Farrell were scheduled for busi- 
ness careers had not Fate stepped in. 
Thanks, Fate! 

Our search for Emil Jannings has not 
been futile. He’s expected in Hollywood 
about January Ist. Warner Brothers have 
a story im readiness for him and the title is 
“Tdol.” A more appropriate title would be 
“The Return of the Idol.” 

“Check and Double Check,” the Amos 
’n’ Andy film, is now in production. Sue 
Carol will play the dusky Ruby Taylor, 
Rita La Roy, the gold-digging Madame 
Queen, and Alex Robb has been signed for 
the Kingfish role. No longer will our 
imagination have to work overtime to visu- 
alize “The Fresh Air Taxi Corpulation of 
America, Incorpulated”—now we'll be able 
to see and hear it. 

Lionel Barrymore heads the list of 
actors who have become directors. Ramon 
Novarro is the latest to succumb. He is 
to direct as well as.act in the Spanish ver- 
sion of “Singer of Seville.” Lowell Sher- 
man has been handed a new contract with 
RKO in which he is slated to act as well as 
direct—and he does both very well, thank 
Raoul Walsh and Donald Crisp are 


you. c 
two directors who double in brass. They 
are both good actors and directors. John 


GiJbert has always had a yen for directing, 


f 


too. It wouldn’t be at all surprising if he 
did a little two-timing in that direction. 

Mrs. John Gilbert (Ina Claire) is mak- 
ing the most interesting comeback in pic- 
tures. About a year ago Miss Claire was 
signed by Pathé with a great deal of pomp 
and all the trimmings. She made two 
pictures for that company and apparently 
they or she didn’t click and everyone 
thought she was through with pictures. 
Recently Ina accepted a stage engagement 
in Los Angeles and went over with a 
bang. Now Paramount have signed her 
for one of the principal roles in “The 
Royal Family,” and, also, for the role she 
is now playing on the stage in “Rebound.” 
Of course, we all know that John Gilbert 
is staging a come-back, too, in “Way for 
a Sailor.” It looks as though Ina and 
John Gilbert will probably be heralded as 
the latest talkie sensations—and it’s all 
right with us! 

With “The Big’ House” and “Numbered 
Men,” the jail-break films, proving so suc- 
cessful, Warner Brothers are producing a 
stery- from the woman’s. angle. “Bad 
Women” deals with prison life for women, 
with Vera Gordon, Claudia Dell, Martha 
Mattox and May Boley in the cast. 

Everyone says that there’s only one 
Garbo in pictures—we agree that there’s 
only one Greta Garbo but the Swedish 
cyclone’s brother Sven has been signed 
by Paramount for talkies. Sven Garbo is 
tall and handsome and is reported to be a 
good bet for pictures. 

Marlene Dietrich, Paramount’s importa- 
tion who is called the German Garbo, has 
a splendid cast and director for ‘““Morocco,” 
her talker debut. Gary Cooper and 
Adolphe Menjou are the masculine in- 
terest—and what could be more interest- 
ing? Josef Von Sternberg will direct the 
vehicle. This will be Menjou’s first 
American-made movie in over a year. 

Here are a few titles to digest before 
the pictures are served to you: “The 
Boudoir Diplomat,” which is the screen 
adaptation of “The Command to Love,” 
the Broadway stage success. Mary Duncan, 
Jeanette Loff and Dorothy Burgess are in 
the cast. 

“The Lady Surrenders,” adapted from 
“Sincerity,” the novel by John Erskine, has 
Conrad Nagel, Carmel Myers, Genevieve 
Tobin, Franklin Pangborn, Vivian Oak- 
land and Rose Hobart in the line-up. Rose 
is one of the latest stage recruits signed 
for the screen, 
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America’s Greatest Actor 
—As You Like Him! 


Jo A 


BARRYMOR 
sMOBY DICK’ 


With JOAN BENNETT 
Lloyd Hughes, and a Great Cast 


OR seven years on the seven 

seas he had sought the in- 
human monster that had made 
him a man unfit to love. 


Can he win revenge against this 
awful enemy—or will he perish 
in the giant maw that has been 
the graveyard of a hundred men 
before him? 


Will he ever return to his home 
to learn that the love he thought 
dead is still waiting ? 


These are the questions that have held 
hundreds of thousands spellbound 
through the pages of Herman Melville's 
immortal classic, “MOBY DICK”. 

They are merely hints of the throbbing 
thrills thatmake”Moby Dick’ John Barry- 
more’s most glorious talking picture! See 
it soon, at leading theatres everywhere. 


Adapted by J. Grubb Alexander. 
Directed by Lloyd Bacon. “Vita- 
phone” is the registered trademark 
_,. of The Vitaphone Corporation. 
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LETTERS 


This is YOUR department, to which fi h 


you are invited to contribute your opin- 


ions of pictures and players. For the 
cleverest and most constructive letters, 
light and gaiety of the city; the silence 


not exceeding 200 words in length, we 
offer four prizes. First prize, $20.00; 
second prize, $15.00; third prize, $10.00; 
fourth prize, $5.00. Next best letters 
will also be printed. Contest closes 
October 10, 1930. Letters in praise of 
SCREENLAND are not eligible in this con- 
test and should be addressed directly 
to the Editor. Send ‘‘best’’ letters to 
Letters trom the Audience Department, 
SCREENLAND MAGAZINE, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

THE EDITOR 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


greatness. And I wish we might see 


$20.00 


It is said that when George Sand was in 
low spirits she took to reading Dumas. 
The matchless gusto of the D’Artagnan 
romances never failed to restore her self- 
confidence. 

I confess that a certain kind of picture 
does for me what Dumas did for the 
French authoress. It is the action play, 
shorn of unnecessary sentiment, best typi- 
fied at this time by “Born Reckless.” 

Edmund Lowe, I admit, is hard-boiled. 
You don’t approve of all he does. But 
you can’t help liking his daring abandon, 
his bold assurance that fate simply cannot 
put under. 

There is a world of difference between 
melodrama and Simon-pure adventure. 
The former too readily cloys. The latter 
sweeps through you like a fresh wind. 

I am not a devoted screen fan. My 
taste in books runs to the philosophical. 
But permit me to say that when any of 
the movie crowd hit close to the real, 
traditional] spirit of adventure I appreciate 
it. Doug Fairbanks used to lead the field 
at this sort of thing. Now, it’s Edmund 
Lowe. 

A. M. Miller, 
Mcllhenny Road, 
Redlands, Cal. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 
$15.00 


Recently, I saw a demonstration of loyal- 
ty and affection from the picture fans that 
I wish some of the old-time film favorites 
might have seen and heard. 

A certain theater showed a short Vita- 
phone subject called “Evolution,” a short 
story of the evolution of motion pictures. 
It lasted ten minutes but I could have sat 
through hours of it. I have not enjoyed 
anything so much for years. 

It began with the old-time melodramas 
and slapstick comedies and on up to the 
present-day super-productions. Dear old 
John Bunny! How I wish he might have 
heard the ovation given him. Then came 
Wallace Reid, Earle Williams, countless 
others. How wonderful are motion pic- 
tures. To think that we may preserve 
films that show the World War, incidents 
of world-wide interest, great persons, great 
statesmen. That for generations people 
will be able to hear these persons talk. 
Imagine if they had had talking pictures 
in the days of Pompeii, of Napoleon, of 
the great wars! 

I believe in motion pictures and their 


more of the old films that we might bet- 
ter appreciate the great stride this indus- 
try has made in the last few years. 
H. L. Reinbold, 
6257 Lankershim Blvd., 
North Hollywood, Cal. 


THIRD PRIZE LETTER 
$10.00 


It’s queer how one’s tastes run to ex-’ 


tremes. To me, the two most fascinating 
men on the screen are the two most dif- 
ferent. 

One is a gay, sparkling sort of fellow, 
laughing, singing, with a radiance of tem- 
perament that is almost Latin, a quickness 
of sympathy and warmth of feeling, a 
happy-go-lucky brightness of outlook. 

The other is silent and dour, self-con- 
tained, strong and stolid like the Saxon, 
hiding his emotions or repressing them, 
slow to anger but dangerous when aroused. 

They hail from different continents. 
One from the congested quarter of a 
crowded city in Europe; the other from the 
plains of western America. You can see 
it in the eyes of both of them—the music, 


Maurice Chevalier has _ trans- 
ferred his title, ‘The Idol of 
Prance’ to America. In his new 
picture, ‘‘The Playboy of Paris,’’ 
he will be seen as a_ singing 
waiter. 


aud distances of mountain and sky. 

One is debonair and mnonchalant—can 
wear a straw hat with striking results. 
The other is at his best in the rough pic- 
turesque attire of a man of the plains. 
Different! But thousands love both of 
them. 

“Vive le Chevalier de France!” 

“Three cheers for Gary ~ Cooper 

f Gwennie James, 
330 N. Mason Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil. 


FOURTH PRIZE LETTER 
$5.00 


_ For broadening its sympathies, deepen- 
ing its understanding of all people regard- 
less of nationality, religion, social station 
or outward mannerisms, humanity owes 
the motion picture a great debt of grat- 
itude. 

In spite of ourselves we are suspicious 
and afraid of the unfamiliar. We mis- 
trust foreigners. People of certain occu- 
pations are wicked, banned. The movies 
introduce them; they tell their own stories. 
We get into the depths of their hearts and 
souls. We know them; they are our 
friends because we have shared the vital 
moments of their lives with them. We 
understand, sympathize, and forgive. 

Pictures have come nearer to accom- 


1”? 


~ plishing what the preachers have been try- 


ing to do for generations than anything 
else has done. That accomplishment is the 
brotherhood of mankind, universal sym- 
pathy, obedience to the admonition, “Judge 
not. 

After seeing “Numbered Men” who could 
remark, “An ex-prisoner? We ' catinot 
tolerate him!” And “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” has come nearer to con- 
vincing the people of the necessity for 
world peace than all the lectures ‘and pacts 
and legal documents ever would. Let’s 
not accept these blessings passively, but 
give thanks for a great deliverer. 

Margaret Ann McGuire, 
301 Joost Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Come On, Let’s See a Picture 


What endless vistas of enchantment the 
simple “word movie invokes. No matter 
how dull and drab our daily existence or 
how wearisome, we can escape from bore- 
dom and forget fatigue in marvelous 
realms of romance, conquest, adventure or 
laughter, Young or old, your favorite 
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emotion awaits you—just ’round the corner. 

And, apart from entertainment, we can 
keep ourselves up-to-date with the news 
films. Why be an ‘old-timer’ when you 
can so easily be informed as to what is 
going on in this busy world of ours, at 
home or abroad? 

And now, the talkies! Just as we 
thought the last limit of achievement had 
been reached, these silent folk began to 
talk and sing and do it so realistically that 
it seems they must be moving before you 
in truth instead of on the silver screen. 

Let’s keep young, happy, modern, as the 
pictured world of reality and imagination 
are brought to our feet. Come on, let’s go 
to the movies tonight! 

Mrs. Harrietta R. Albright, 
24 Hudson Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 


Mr. Arliss, Actor and Critic 


There are many players who deserve 
favorable mention for their artistic por- 
trayals on the sound screen. George Arliss, 
polished gentleman of both stage and 
screen is notable in that he is not only an 
actor but a fine dramatic critic. 

In an interview he offéred an instructive 
disclosure of some of the deficiencies in the 
making of sound pictures with the state- 
ment that these will soon be overcome by 
the producers. Mr. Arliss is one of the 
outstanding characters of modern stage 
type who believes that talkies have come 
to stay, not usurping the place of the legiti- 
mate stage, but helping and encouraging 
its betterment. 

His support of the talking pictures and 
his success in them is made clear in his 
interview. There are many others, such 
as Gloria Swanson and Ruth Chatterton 
who are giving proof of the growing and 
favorable impression of talking pictures. 

N. C. Bledsoe, 
R. D. 2, Box 28, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 


Movies for Shut-ins 


Vr : Po “Sao Rter 


That is movie-night ! 


All day we are filled with happy antici- 
pation and at night we get dressed and go 
to the dining room, where for a few en- 
chanted hours all disappointments and dis- 
couragements are forgotten as the glamour- 
ous figures move across the temporary 
screen. 


When the blissful hours are over, we 
go back to our cottages and beds once 
more, but the stirring scenes we have wit- 
nessed, are lived over and over again. 


The pictures we see are necessarily si- 
lent. Many of us have never heard the 
miracle of the talkies but we are all look- 
ing forward to the time when we will be 
well and can hear, as well as see, our 
favorite motion picture stars, 

Katherine E. Albert, 


Olive View Sanatorium, 
Olive View, Cal. 


Screen Inspires Success 


It pleases me greatly to note the fact 
that the old ideas concerning the destruc- 
tive moral influence on the plastic minds 
of growing children are gradually becom- 
ing obsolete. The only influence exerted 
upon me by motion pictures as I look back 
upon my childhood was beneficial. 


My early youth was spent in one of the 
remote countries of the world, away from 
any adequate opportunity for social edu- 
cation and where grim realities governed 
every attempt at educational advancement. 
My parents lived in constant worry of my 
future. 


When I came to America, one of the 
institutions which first attracted my child 
mind was the motion picture theater. I 
saw all types and varieties of pictures and 
gradually my mind expanded and embraced 
a broader outlook on life. I witnessed the 
success and failure of man, and the por- 
trayed causes of these miserable failures 
left a keen impression on my mind. It 
excited me to further study, a desire to 
make good in the world. 


Today, I am a_ successful business 
woman, daily gaining in efficiency and 
knowledge. I owe a measure of my success 

v7 utiderstanding of life gained through 

um Of motion pictures. 
Marie Weid, 
Fulton Rancho, 
Azusa, Cal. 
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Canned Music”’ a Joy 


is, to me, mean more than words 
sribe; and especially so since we 
» talkies and the high class music 
ecompany them. One can scarcely 
vhat a change has taken place until 
pares the splendid orchestral per- 
2s reproduced now with the ‘hit 
orchestra of just a short time ago. 


2d music” it may be, but what a 
to the many who are situated in 
ies, to hear what only the large 
in the larger cities offer to music 
steners. One reads monthly +e- 
the newest pictures but due credit 
ve given also to the music which 
important a part. 


alkies of today with the fine or- 
2d music is such a welcome change 
e silent movie and its old style of 
iat one wonders what changes will 
ace in the future. 


Carol B. Hage, 
219 N. Main Street 
Kokomo, Ind. 
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Edmund Lowe’s ease and ability 
in portraying silk-hat crooks and 
polished man-of-the-world roles 
have given hima great following. 


A Nosegay for Barbara Stanwyck 


The screen has discovered marvelous 
stage talent in the person of Barbara 
Stanwyck. Never have I seen a better 
performance than hers in “Ladies of 
Leisure.” I saw the picture four times, 
and could see it over and over again with- 
out feeling a moment’s boredom. 


A picture such as this comes but once 
or twice in a lifetime. Here was reality 
to stir the coldest heart. One fairly lived 
the part watching the marvelous portrayal 
of Miss Stanwyck. Enough praise cannot 
be lavished upon her. Such realism as she 
displays is seldom encountered in any ac- 
tress. Somehow, she crept right into my 
heart. A beautiful illusion! 


Miss Sara Steinberg, 
1711 Davidson Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Get to Work, Doug! 


Why in a few years has the motion pic- 
ture industry, a medium for idle enter- 
tainment, reached a position rivalling any 
industry in the world? Why are so many 
millions of dollars spent and earned, count- 
less persons employed in a business whose 
object is amusement? ‘The answer is uni- 
versally recognized. It is because the mo- 
tion pictures bring romance into the ex- 
istence of people who have been ground 
into a rut of monotony in this great mod- 
ernized road through life. In a world of 
system and efficiency the souls of all, both 
high and low, are robbed of the spirit of 
romance and adventure which, in the last 
analysis, is all that makes life worth the 
heart-breaking, soul-stifling struggle. 


The actor who employs this gift for its 
highest purpose, who has carried the art 
of the motion picture with him to perfec- 
tion, is Douglas Fairbanks. No one can 
see one of Doug’s joyous, adventurous pic- 
tures without being lifted out of himself 
onto a higher plane of striving and hope. 
I sincerely believe that Doug has accom- 
plished more good in the world than any 
scientist, inventor or statesman that the 
reader can name. 

Leo Goggin, 
826 West 32d Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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the world spellbound! ALL THAT IS LIFE HAS ~~ 
BEEN ENGULFED IN THIS AMAZING PRODUC- LFS : 
TION! Romance ... Fiery Drama. . . Bouncing Lh 
Comedy ... Revelry. .. Stupendous Spectacle! 
The story of TwoMen ... and a Woman who 

/,set men’s hearts aflame . . . amid the Mad 

“**Abandon and Fevered Passions of Mardi Gras! 


with 


BEBE DANIELS 


Glamorous star of song and great emotions. 


EVERETT MARSHALL 


Famous star of Metropolitan Opera Company. 


BERT WHEELER 


AND 


ROBERT WOOLSEY 


DOROTHY LEE 
JOSEPH CAWTHORN 
RALF HAROLDE 
JOBYNA HOWLAND and 
BILL ROBINSON F 8 
(World’s Greatest Tap Dancer) z ~=\ : 
Se 

= Music by Harry Tierney, Book by Anne Caldwell ae 


~ S Directed by LUTHER REED... Supervised by 
WM. LE BARON .~ 


SCENES IN GLORIOUS TECHNICOLOR \\“que 


COMING WITH A RUSH! AMOS ‘N’ ANDY 

'| TUNE IN EVERY in their first talking picture, Edna Ferber’s 

TUESDAY “CIMARRON”, John Galsworthy’s ““ESCAPE”, 

EVENING “BABES IN TOYLAND”, “LEATHER NECKING” 

Die and “HALF SHOT AT SUNRISE” with Bert 

THURSDAY Wheeler and Seep Woolsey .. une . 

mention a grand and gorgeous galaxy o 

AFTERNOON other great attractions in THE NEW 
PAGEANT OF THE TITANS! 


for the great 


RKO HOUR 


overN.B.C. Network 


Famous stars. . favorite RKO DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


Crone tona hak Comin: (Subsidiary of Radio Corp. of America) 


productions. 1560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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TABLOID REVIEW 


Convenient Guide to the Current Films 


CLASS A: 


The Dawn Patrol. First National. Dicix 
Barthelmess’ latest and best, with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. and Neil Hamilton, All- 


male cast. Don’t miss it!* 

Romance. Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer. 
Garbo as an Italian opera singer. Lewis 
Stone and Gavin Gordon assist. Greta’s 
second talker.* 

For the Defense. Paramount. William 


Powell at his best. Engrossing story and 
direction. Enhanced by Kay. Francis.* 


One of the best 
Directed 
Edmund 


Good Intentions. Fox. 
of the underworld melodramas. 
by William K. Howard, with 
Lowe.* 


Let Us Be Gay. Metro - Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Sparkling, sophisticated drawiny- 
room comedy. Norma Shearer and Marie 
Dressler splendid. 


The Unholy Three. Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer. Lon Chaney’s first talker. Fasci- 
nating melodrama you must not miss. 
With Lila Lee.* 


Raffles. United Artists. Ronald Col- 
man’s latest amusing cinematic adventures, 
with Kay Francis and a great 
cast. ; 


Holiday. Pathe, Adult 
screening of stage play with 
clever dialogue and smart per- 
formances especially by Ann 
Harding and Mary Astor. 


With Byrd at the South Pole. 
Paramount. Human interest film 
record of the Rear-Admiral’s 


Antarctic expedition. See it. 
So This is London. Fox. 
Will Rogers’ best picture. 


Homely humor and pretty Mau- 
reen O’Sullivan and Irene Rich. 


The Big House. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Gripping prison 
drama with jail-break for cli- 
max. With Chester Morris 
and Wallace Beery. 


The Social Lion. Paramount. 
Jack Oakie starring in a prize- 
fight and polo comedy. Enter- 
taining. With Mary Brian. 


CLASS B: 


Wild Company. Fox. Frank 
Albertson does fine work in 
flaming youth drama.* 


Manslaughter. Paramount. 
Good performances by Claud- 
ette Colbert and Fredric March.* 


Ladies of Leisure. Columbia. Barbara 


Stanwyck scores heavily.* 
The Border Legion. Paramount. Zane 
Grey western with Arlen and Holt.* 


Sins of the Children. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Splendid performance by Louis 
Mann.* 


On the Level. For. Hokum comedy 
with Victor McLaglen and Fifi Dorsay.* 


A Man from Wyoming. Paramount. 
War film with Gary Cooper and June 
Collyer.* 


Lawful Larceny. RKO. Lowell Sher- 
man the whole show. With Bebe Daniels.* 


Hell’s Island. Columbia. Melodrama 


with Jack Holt, Ralph Graves, Dot Sebas- 


tian.* 


The Big Fight. Sono-Art. Drama of 


prize-ring with Guinn Williams in Jack . 


Dempsey role.* 


This Mad World. Metro-Goldywn- 
Mayer. Turgid war drama with Kay John- 
son, Basil Rathbone.* 


Mitzi Green and Clara Bow in ‘‘Love Among 
the Millionaires.’’ Mitzi scores! 


with Benny Rubin’s 


The Sap from Syracuse. 
Jack Oakie’s funniest film. 
missed.* 


Paramount. 
Not to be 


Love Among the Millionaires. Para- 
mount. Little Mitzi Green steals Clara 
Bow’s picture. Clara not at her best. 
Amusing moments, 


Rough Romance. Fox. For those who 
like George O’Brien’s type of two-fisted 
outdoor film. Clean and breezy. 


Spring is Here. First National. Light 
musical romance with Bernice Claire, Law- 
rence Gray, Alexander Gray, and some 
good comedy. 


Young Desire. Universal. Romance of 
carnival girl and rich boy, with appealing 
performances by Mary Nolan and William 
Janney. 


Baseball comedy 
brand of humor, 
Pert Kelton, comedienne 


Hot Curves. Tiffany. 
supported by 
from the stage. 


Inside the Lines. RKO. Secret-service 
drama of average interest with Betty 
Compson and Ralph Forbes re- 

deeming features, 


Strictly Unconventional. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Talker 
version of “The Circle” doesn’t 
click. With Catherine Dale 
Owen, Lewis Stone. 


Sweet Mama. First National. 
Alice White deserves better 
material than this mediocre 
crook story. Not so good. 


One Mad Kiss. Fox. Don 
Jose Mojica’s fine tenor, Tony 
Moreno’s screen technique, 
Mono Maris’ beauty—and that’s 
about all! 

The Czar of Broadway. 
Universal. Another crook 


drama with John Wray, Betty 
Compson, and Johnny Harron. 
Not outstanding. 


Night Work. Pathé. If you 
like Eddie Quillan’s brand of 
comedy you'll enjoy this. Sally 
Starr supplies the love interest. 


Sisters. Columbia. Interest- 
ing chiefly because it shows 
Sally O’Neil and her sister, 
Molly O’Day, in the same pic- 
ture. 


*Reviewed in this issue. 
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ANID BEWASCO, the 
5) white-haired dean of the 

American dray-ma, has 

spoken. This time he 
raises his dulcet voice against— 
guess what?’—why, talking pic- 
tures! You see, the Dean’s new 
play was opening and he was 
celebrating his seventy-seventh 
birthday—altogether an auspi- 
cious occasion for breaking into 
the public prints by squawking 
about the talkies. 


Saidebelasco: - lt 1 ‘were 

younger and had plenty of money 

I would go into the production of silent pictures. 
This is the great field for the right man today. 
Good silent films would sweep the country. The 
great mistake of the motion picture producers 
was that of launching talking pictures. The si- 
lent film was one of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the field of entertainment. It has 
deteriorated with the introduction of the 
‘squawkies.’ 


“They cannot turn out good talking pictures 
on a large scale. A producer of legitimate drama 
has to work and struggle with raw material all 
year and he is exceedingly lucky if he produces 
one or two good plays. The talking picture com- 
panies aim at producing twenty-five or thirty or 
more talkies in the course of a year. No wonder 
the average talking picture is what it is. The 
picture producer can never get playwrights to 
turn out good work on any such scale. 


“As the public is turning away from the talking 
pictures, it is ready to turn towards the silent 
picture again.” 


“Tf I had a talking picture of you-oo-00,” Mr. 
Belasco! Now let’s look into this thing. Here 
are some interesting items: 


Paramount-Publix is planning to erect the 
world’s largest film theater on Broadway, New 
York—diagonally across from the Paramount 
Theater on the corner of Forty-fourth Street. 


It will be in a skyscraper more 
than twice as tall as the present 
Paramount Building, and will 
seat about 6,000 persons. What do 
you make of that, Mr. Belasco? 


If you are still thinking harsh 
thoughts about the talking pic- 
ture business consider the fact 
that the Western Electric sound 
systems in use in theaters now 
total 6,160. 


And that Warner Brothers 
will soon present the new wide 
film they have been working oa— 

pioneering again, these boys. 

But maybe you would rather hear what some 
of our film theater managers have been up to, 
Mr. Belasco? They are offering a combination 
of golfies and talkies. With miniature golf call- 
ing from one side and talkers from the other, it’s 
smart to merge—and some theaters have minia- 
ture courses outside or next door or even in the 
lobby so that picture patrons may put themselves 
in the proper frame of mind to enjoy Ronald 
Colman’s or Norma Shearer’s latest. There’s one 
theater in Minneapolis that has a roof garden 
serving free lunch—coffee and sandwiches with 
the compliments of the management. That’s one 
you never thought of, Mr. Belasco. 


So the public is turning away from talking 
pictures, is it? It didn’t look that way when I 
watched the crowds squeezing into the Paramount 
to see “For the Defense,” or the Winter Garden 
to watch “The Dawn Patrol”— and these theaters 
don’t serve sandwiches, either. Of course, it’s 
true we are all fed up with the girl-and-music 
backstage screen shows. But the producers know 
it and they aren’t making any more. They are 
looking in other directions. Pictures like “The 
Dawn Patrol,” “For the Defense,” and “Let Us 
Be Gay” will worry Mr. Belasco. They are turn- 
ing people away, all right—just because they can’t 
all get in at once to see them. No, Mr. Belasco— 
I’m afraid you’d lose your bank-roll! 
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brows. 
little 


The Swedish girl who faced 
Hollywood five years ago wore 
her hair in too many curls 
and used too much make-up 
on her eyes. See the picture 
at the left. Then the miracle- 
workers took her in hand 
and—presto!—look at Greta 
Garbo today. (Left, below.) 


Anita Page’s appearance was 
changed when the beauty 
experts plucked her 

Anita needs very 
beautification. 
jrom the sweet little girl 
you see at the right she be- 
came the dazzling beauty 
you see below, right, when 
her brows were thinned and 
cunningly curved. 


SCREENLAND 


eye- 


But 


[LRACLES 


The battle of beauty is being constantly fought 
of the lipstick, the eyebrow pencil, and the satin 


lipstick and eyebrow pencil are even more powerful 
than the pen. 
To say nothing of the potency of a few yards of 
well-draped satin and one or two deftly-placed pins. 
Every day these three—the lipstick, the eyebrow pen- 
cil and the satin, are winning new beauty battles in 
Hollywood. 
After a few hours with the make-up artists, the hair- 
dressers, and the gown designers, homely girls emerge 
as beauties and beautiful maidens become breath- 


, NHE pen may be mighter than the sword, but the 


taking visions. It happens every day in Hollywood. 

An added curve of scarlet mouth, a deepened bluish 
shadow beneath the eyes, a wider wave in the :close- 
fitting cap of hair makes little Jill an entirely different 
girl. Even her best friends might not know her. 

There is, for instance, the now famous case of a girl 
called Greta Garbo. ; 

Surely the frightened, speechless, shabby Swedish 
girl who faced Hollywood five years ago was nothing 
to inspire the writing of long letters home. Almost 
everyone remembers, and gasps at the memory, the first 
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When Lucille Le Sueur ar- 
rived in Hollywood she was 
too-made-up, careless of her 
clothes. Then Lucille be- 
came Joan. She toned down 
her make-up, was given a 
complete clothes transfor- 
mation, and the result is a 
smart, well-groomed modern 
girl, not a giddy flapper. 


Norma Shearer used to be 
the pretty girl you see at the 
right, just like hundreds of 
other pretty girls. Then she 
studied her good features 
and enhanced them—un- 
covered her perfect little 
ears, smoothed her hair in 
an individual bob, and blos- 
somed into the Norma you 
know, beiow. 


and won in Hollywood. Artists by 
turn out triumphs of loveliness Si; ydney Te alentine 


pictures made of Garbo as she stood in a shapeless remove two-thirds of the blue shadows about her eyes 
checked suit on the deck of the ship which brought her to and the rouge on her cheeks. Carefully they arched and 
these shores and to a fame which has surpassed her own thinned her eyebrows. Her mouth they didn’t touch. 
fondest hopes. It was perfect. Greta, herself, designed the plain, long- 
Almost everything about that girl was wrong. She bob hair style which has been copied in every nook and 
wore her hair in too many curls. She used too much corner of the world. 
make-up on her eyes and cheeks, following the foreign And, while we are on the interesting subject of the 
custom of overdone artificiality. Her clothes didn’t fit. Garbo face, let me add that her eyelashes are her very 
Then the miracle-workers of Hollywood took her in own, every hair of them. These lashes seem to have be- 
hand. Look at her today! come the subject of much controversy. They are almost 
The first thing which the make-up experts did was to too long and too thick to be (Continued on page 110) 
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Right, Hoot Gibson’s partner in 
his second try for happiness is 
pretty little Sally Eilers. 


Billie Dove, below, dared to carry 
her marital troubles to the 
divorce court. Now she’s free. 


2 2S ee oe Corinne Griffith’s second mar- 
somes riage, to Walter Morosco, has 
brought her real happiness. 


DARE the 
ae ee & AGAIN for 


A second chance! That’s what some 
ARE a screen star try again for : 
happiness ? of our stars are asking today. Stand by! 


That is the question which is 
staring Hollywood in the face 
right now. For during the last few 
months, three of the best loved stars in the 
industry—Billie Dove, Betty Compson, 
and Colleen Moore—have had the courage 
to risk their professional necks by decid- 
ing to divorce their husbands. And dur- 
ing the last few years, some half hundred 
other stars and players have had to take 
a similar decisive stand on the divorce 
question in the hope of wresting future 
happiness out of present discontent. 

You may not have realized it, but the 
professional and personal happiness of 
fifty or sixty stars lies right in your hands, 
right this moment. Because you can 
make or break them at the box-office 
window. It’s a strange and sad fact that 
Mary Harris, of Fort Wayne, may de- 
cide she is tized of having her husband use 
her head as a target for soup plates every 
time he gets annoyed. She, therefore, tells 
her troubles to a judge and gets relief in 
the form of divorce 


dare to thrust her hand 
into the grab bag of hap- 
piness for a’ second 
chance, and the worid 
may fall about her 
ears! For nearly every 
newspaper in the coun- 
try features her decision 
on the front page. And 
hundreds of thousands 
of  picturegoers take 
pens in hand and begin 
to speak their minds. 
When her public are 
broad-minded and toler- 
ant enough to realize 
that a star is a woman 
first and a moving pic- 
ture actress second, the 
player can go and get 
her divorce and still not 
risk losing her following 


: Rive Colleen Moore divorced John 
and nobody criticizes McCormick although her religion at the box office. But 


her. But just let a well-known movie star frowns on divorce. Ii theva md ecidenmemtney, 
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Dolores Del Rio’s first marriage 
ended tragically. She'll try again 
with Cedric Gibbons. 
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Dick Barthelmess’ second mar- 
riage, to Mrs. Jessica Sargeant, has 
proven to be a brilliant success. 


No longer Mrs. James Cruze, 
Betty Compson may try for hap- 
piness again with Hugh Trevor. 


HAPPINESS? 


by Rosa Reilly 


don’t want her to be 
divorced and turn 
thumbs down on her, in- 
evitably that person’s 
professional career is 
dead and she quickly 
passes out of the picture, 
if she persists in going 
against her public’s 
wishes. 

You probably never 
thought of it in that 
light before, did you? 
You never realized, per- 
haps, just what a close 
relationship you _ per- 
sonally bear to your 
favorite star’s home and 
happiness ! 

Fortunately, with the 
inception of talking pic- 
tures, the film industry 
began to grow up. Pic- 
turegoers are fast be- 


Reginald Denny sought second 
happiness with “‘Bubbles’’ and 
seems to have found it. 


coming more intelligent, more sophisti- 
cated, and more typically cosmopolitan 
in their outlook on the personal lives of 
their favorites, and in other ways as 
well. Previously, many thought the 
players lived lives of complete, idyllic 
happiness. Something like every idealist 
has dreamed of achieving since the days of 
Plato! Beautiful homes, with the sun on 
one side, the sea on the other; cars, jewels, 
exquisite clothes, health, beauty, and 
freedom—not only from financial worries 
but freedom to develop in the art they 
love. What more could a person want 
than to be a star in Hollywood, we used 
to ask! But now, mental grown-ups that 
we are, we realize that although the film 
actresses may possess every material com- 
fort, frequently real love has eluded them. 
Take Betty Compson, for instance. 
Surely if any woman in the whole film 
colony deserves happiness she does. And 
she had it with her husband, Jim Cruze, 
for several years. But that freedom to 
develop in the art she loves—which we 
spoke of in the last paragraph—was 
denied her. It all happened like this: 
Three years (Continued on page 114) 
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Will the big twin 
thrones of Hollywood 
soon be for sale? 


“And the Sage said to the King-Who-Had- 
Everything: ‘You must die unless you sleep 
in the shirt of a Happy Man.’ 


So the King dispatched couriers to every corner 
of his desmesne that they might bring him the 
shirt of a Happy Man. 


But each subject questioned dwelt with sorrow. 
Then finally the seekers found a man who was 
happy. He was a begger and hadn’t a shirt 
to his back!” 

From An Old Tale. 


HAT’S happened to Mary? 
And what’s happened to Doug? 
Mary wants to work. Doug wants to 
play—they say. 

Doug likes his golf. Mary doesn’t like to be a 
golf-widow—like several thousand other big-business 
men’s wives. 

So Doug may golf and Mary may work. Why 
not, and who has a better right ? 

Sometimes Doug doesn’t seem to care if he never 
makes another picture. He is fed up with the cares 
of production and unless he finds a story to suit 
him he'll just—play golf? But Mary—who has 
trouped ever since she was a golden-haired child— 
is probably happiest when she is in the throes of a new 
picture. The business is in her blood. Trips around 
the world—visiting celebrities at Pickfair—all the pres- 
tige of being screenland’s First Lady—have not made 
Mary Pickford a contented woman. Her fame, hard- 
won as a curly-haired child, is ever snapping at her heels. 
So she'll keep on. 

Right now, it looks as though she couldn’t make up 
her mind about her new picture, “Forever Yours.” She 
started it, got halfway through after spending $250,000 
—and then scrapped the results! She may make it yet. 
Meanwhile, she and Doug have been cruising on Joe 
Schenck’s yacht. Doug has been talking about starring 
in “Reaching for the Moon,” with Bebe Daniels as his 
leading woman. Bebe, they say, hasn’t definitely made 
up her mind as to whether she wants to take secondary 
billing—Doug won’t share his—after being a big star 
in her own right. Mary has disbanded her production 
staff and will make her future films, if any, under the 
business management of Mr. Schenck. 

When Mary and Doug were in New York together 
after the release of “Coquette” Mary Pickford was 
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Drawing by 
A. Crouch 


“Forever Yours,’’ Mary Pickford! 
little girl with the golden curls, still occupies that 
great, big throne, still wears that cumbersome 


Mary, the sweet 


crown. Right now her new talker has not been 
completed and she hasn’t announced her new plans. 


By Herbert 


tired, and looked it. She was suffering from headaches. 
Some of the reviews of her picture had been a blow to 
her. She saw some reporters in the lobby of the Algon- 
quin Hotel and one of them asked her: “Why don’t you 
get some rest?” “Oh,” said Mary with a weary little 
smile, “Douglas has seats for the ‘Vanities’ tonight.” 

“Why don’t you call it off?” persisted the sympathetic 
reporter. ; 

Mary’s eyes widened. “Why, we couldn’t do that!” 
she said. “It’s all arranged.” 

Schedules. Routines. Obligations. Not even a visit 
to a theater can be disregarded. The show—the big 
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Doug may play in ‘‘Reaching for the Moon’ with 
Bebe Daniels. On the other hand, he may just play 
—golf. Is he ready to retire and rest on his laurels, 
glad to be Mr. D. Fairbanks, of Beverly Hills, 
California? Talker technique cramps his style. 


Cruikshank 


show of King and Queen of Movieland—must go on. 
Mary Pickford has been acting her super-réle for so 
long that her original identity—little Gladys Smith— 
has been overlaid with glory and money and adulation. 
Her best friends can’t call Mary Pickford a contented, 
happy woman. But she has everything in the world. 
Only sometimes—maybe—little Gladys Smith creeps in 
and spoils everything by asking: ‘“What’s it all about, 
Mary? Where are we going, anyway?” 

Fairbanks wants to retire, according to some reports. 
He has made money. He believes his pictorial style has 
been cramped by the new talker technique. He wants 


Will—in other 
words—Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks retire? 


action, and still more action. How to get that 
action in a sound picture? Neither he nor Mary 
was entirely happy about “The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ they say. Their first co-starring screen 
venture was also their last. They finished it and 
forgot it on their world tour. But Mary came back 
and wanted to work again. And Doug wanted to 
keep on playing. 

Here, in the Pickford-Fairbanks alliance, is a 
great business partnership with invested capital 
amounting to millions, and vast interests which inter- 
locked. Here were two gigantic stockholders in that 
close corporation known as “United Artists.” In 
silent-picture days, they reigned supreme. Came 
talkers, and new stars began to twinkle. “Coquette” 
and “The Taming of the Shrew” were topped by 
other pictures. Doug declared himself as unwilling 
to make “just another talkie.” But Mary—Mary who 
worked so hard to make “Coquette” a success, Mary 
who in silent days was the queen of them all and in 
1929-30 must share her place with half a dozen 
other, newer, brighter stars—stuck gamely and 
grimly to her plans. She spent thousands making a 
sound re-make of Norma Talmadge’s “Secrets.” 

Doug went to Europe to see some golf. Without 

Mary! But when a guest asked Mary, on a tour of 
Pickfair : . and this is your room?” there was 
the gentle correction: “This is our room!” ~ 

And then came the news that Mary had abandoned 
her production. She is no spendthrift—the investment 
was well over a quarter-million—but—the picture was 
shelved. Doug hurried home. And Pickfair once 
more housed its master and mistress. Mary’s little 
niece, Gwyn, returned from school in Switzerland. All 
seemed serene in the big house on the Beverly hill. 

Will they retire, this King and Queen who have 
reigned so long? Or will Doug, grinning, run out for 
golf and Mary start her picture all over again? Well, 
if Doug wants to go golfing—here’s luck for every 
stroke. And as for Mary—‘Our Mary’’—she can have 
her throne as long as she wants it, but we hope she'll 
squeeze some happiness out of the future and hand 
some to that little Gladys Smith. If we could see once 
more that spontaneous twinkle in her eyes that we used 
to see in the days of “Daddy-Long-Legs” and her old 
triumphs; that magnificent twinkle that seemed to die 
when the audible Mary was born on the screen—then 
we'll know that some one of her adorers—and there are 
lots of them left—has lent Mary Pickford a shirt! 
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Left, Marie Dressler, a 
star at the age of 
“somewhere near a 
thousand,’’. she says! 


Right, George Fawcett, 
who played with the 
elder Salvini, is going 
strong as a_ screen 
character actor. 


Extreme right, Beryl 

Mercer, who couldn’t 

play all the talker roles 

offered her even if she 
were twins! 


SC RB EN ANE 


No AGE LIM 


The screen is no longer 

dedicated to youth. The 

oldsters are having their 
say and their day 


youth?” you might reply: “In Hollywood!” and 
not be far wrong, for there’s no age:limit in pic- 
tures. 

Some of the players most in demand at the studios 
have reached what used to be called ‘years of discre- 
tion,’ their popularity increasing with every appear- 
ance on the screen. 

Take George Fawcett, whose stage experience reaches 
back to the days of the elder Salvini, who played Jago 
to his Othello. 

Several years ago Schumann-Heink, the great con- 
tralto, sent Mr. Fawcett her photograph stating that, 
though she had never met him, he was her favorite 
actor. Mr. Fawcett replied, with an autographed pic- 
ture of himself, that she was his favorite star of the 
operatic stage. Followed an occasional interchange of 
letters, in which Mrs. Fawcett (Percy Haswell) took a 
special pride. But it was not until last May, when 


le anyone should ask you “Where is the fountain of 


Mr. Fawcett made a local appearance in his one-time 


stage success, ‘“‘The Great John Ganton,” that they 
met. 

Schumann-Heink occupied a seat in the first row of 
the orchestra and applauded frequently and with 
enthusiasm. After the last curtain, she went back- 
stage and congratulated the star. 

“On my dressing-table, I have but four pictures,” 
she told him, ‘‘and one of them is yours!” 

The singer’s admiration has been shared by many 
during the more than two-score years of Mr. Fawcett’s 
professional life. At 21, he made his first bow on the 
New York stage, which always, thereafter, greeted him 
with applause, whether he supported reigning stars (he 
was with Maude Adams for three years) or starred in 
his own vehicles. 

His success was no less in London, where he was 
signally honored by being made honorary member of 
the renowed Beefsteak Club, to which but two others 
were admitted—the late Theodore Roosevelt and Lord 
Kitchener. 

Since 1914, the actor has been a familiar figure on the 
screen, and the advent of talkies has served to strengthen 
his hold on an ever increasing audience. 

That youth no longer rules the screen is attested by 
Beryl Mercer, creator of Mrs. Dowey in “Seven Days’ 
Leave,’ who couldn’t play all the roles offered her if 


Right, Alison Skip- 
worth, famous stage 
dowager, says that 
talkies ‘‘have made act- 
ing a pleasure” for her! 


Left, Hobart Bosworth, 
at 63, finds himself so 
popular that he some- 
times plays in two 
pictures at once. 


Extreme left, Joseph 
Cawthorn, a musical 
comedy favorite for 
years, is repeating his 
success in films 
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Right, Louise Dresser, 
once a favorite in light 
opera, now a famous 
mother of the screen. 


Left, you all know Alec 

B. Francis. A veteran 

of silent films, he has 

won new success in 
the speakies. 


Extremne left,  Bodil 
Rosing, a grandmother, 
is more in studio de- 
mand than most Holly- 
wood ingenues. 


in HOLLYWOOD! 


she were twins. She’s in constant demand. 

Born in Spain of a Spanish father and half-English, 
half-French mother, Beryl was endowed with enormous 
black eyes and a gift for drama. At the age of four— 
her father having removed to London—she made her 
debut at the Drury Lane Theater in a pantomime. At 
seventeen she was leading lady to Sir Herbert Tree, and 
before she was twenty, was the toast of the English 
capital. 

1914 marked her appearance on the New York stage, 
cher first picture work at Fort Lee—and the war. 
Beryl went to France as an entertainer, served for two 

years and was presented with a medal by Queen 
Alexandra. 

We think of her as new to the screen because pro- 
ducers brought her to Hollywood to repeat her stage 
‘success in the Barrie play, but she has worked in many 
pictures, among them “The Christian,” in which 
Richard Dix achieved film fame. 

She is under five feet tall and terrified of interviewers! 

Joseph Cawthorn’s long-term contract with RKO 
is another proof of the fact that the mature player ap- 
peals to today’s sophisticated audiences. 

On the stage since babyhood, Mr. Cawthorn was a 


- musical comedy favorite for years, his final role being 


that of principal comedian in “Sunny” with Marilyn 


Left, Lionel Belmore is 

another grand young 

man of the movies. 

Old age? Not for him, 
says Lionel. 


Right, J. Farrell Mac- 
Donald started in 1908 
in the ““Broncho Billy” 
pictures. Still busy 
and still popular! 


Extreme right, Herbert 
Bunston, the _ Lord 
Elton of ‘“‘The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney,” created 
the role on the stage. 


by 
Ruth Tildesley 


Miller. Since then, his name is seen on cast sheets for 
film plays, notably in German dialect réles. 

In addition to his foot-and-kleig-light fame, Mr. 
Cawthorn is one of the greatest concertina players in 
the world. The ordinary concertina has 48 notes, but 
the actor’s instrument was specially made for him and 
has 103. 

When Sam Taylor, producer-director of “Du Barry, 
Woman of Passion,’ Norma Talmadge’s latest talker, 
asked Alison Skipworth, member of the cast, why she 
became an actress, Miss Skipworth replied: ‘“To keep 
from starving to death!” 

“That was 31 years ago,’ she explained. ‘“‘My 
husband, Frank Markham-Skipworth, was an artist 
and we were very poor. All I had was a good singing 


voice, and because I wanted to eat I marketed my voice. 
1 went to see George Edwards, London producer, and 
half an hour Jater came out with a five-year contract.” 

She began as understudy for Marie Tempest and 
(Continued on page 116) 


nine months later was playing 
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ST Ne 
AS YOU 


SPLATT 


SAYS 
LAWRENCE 
TIBBETT 


A great name in opera, in 
concert, in movies: Tibbett! 
A $reat voice, a great actor. 
And a égreat and under- 
standing person, as he 
proves in the invaluable 
advice he gives out of his 
Own intimate experience. 
We're proud of this article! 


vice. Asking me what exercises they should 

study, what teacher I recommend, whether 

I think they have possibilities, and what do 
I think they should do to become great singers! 
To all I have but one answer. I ask them this 
question: “Are you unable to prevent yourself 
from singing?” If the urge within you to sing is so 
strong that neither time nor tide, poverty nor setbacks 
can keep you from singing, you need not worry about 
exercises, methods or whatnots. Not that I discredit 
the importance of these factors but the most important 
thing is the desire within. 

In my case, I believe I’ve learned as much on the plat- 
form, before audiences, as I have from any studying 
I’ve ever done with or without a teacher. The platform 
—concert or operatic—and also the ‘mike’ are great sing- 
ing teachers. I’ve been singing about in moving picture, 
vaudeville and legitimate theaters, in churches and clubs 
ever since I was tall enough to wear long pants—and 
before. Every time I sang I criticized myself and I 
listened to the criticism of those who I knew had my 
interest at heart, and the next time I made a public 
appearance I tried to improve. To-day I have to work 
just as hard and think just as seriously about 


‘i many young singers come to me for ad- 


Lawrence Tibbett. 
as completely as his magnificent voice, has captured the 
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There are opera stars and movie actors—there is only one 


His whole-souled personality, quite 


popular imagination. 


singing as I did in those early days of my career. 

There is no Royal Road to Singing. Good singing 
grows out of good speech. Singing might well be called 
sustained speech. Just as you have to think before you 
speak, if your thoughts are going to be expressed in 
words of weight and sincerity, so do you have to think 
when you sing. The person, actor or layman, who 
speaks convincingly and with beautiful tones that ring 
and echo in your heart is one who speaks with sincere 
thinking behind his words. This, I think, is the keynote 
of good singing. Sing as you speak. That means you 
must know how to speak, also. 

Another conclusion I have reached, not haphazardly 
nor swiftly but after many experiences, is that the more 
you sing, the better you sing. I’ve tried resting the voice 
for a week, a month or longer, and each time when I’ve 
started to sing again, hoping I would be rested and full 
of renewed energy, because of the complete relaxation 
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I had taken, I would find my voice stiff and rusty, and 
my soul feit rusty, too! I had lost my endurance, and 
had to battle days to get the voice in shape again. Be- 
sides the physical work I had to do to get in voice 
again, the mental agony of thinking one’s voice has gone 
is dreadful. So I have reached the conclusion that the 
way to keep a voice in shape is to sing, sing, sing! 

I even sing away my colds and my moods. Except 
for the first year that I sang at the Metropolitan I have 
never cancelled a performance or a concert. My first 
year at the Met. I lived through one of those hectic 
periods that lite seems to hand you on the same platter 
that she serves you prosperity and success. I had the 
flu, the mumps and one very bad throat, so I did cancel 
a few performances, but generally I use my voice instead 
of letting it-use me. 

I oiten think of one of my concerts last season. Just 
a few hours before I was to sing I received some very 
tragic news, something that upset me mentally more 
than anything I have ever experienced. I walked the 
streets ior over an hour, feeling I would rather die than 
give that concert ; however, I sang; and out of the forty- 
five concerts I gave last season I consider that was by 
iar my best. 

I do not disparage the necessity of teachers, for to 
become a singer you must have a good teacher sometime 
during your career. You should have one always. I 
am indeed grateful to Frank La Forge, with whom I still 
study whenever I am in New York. He has given me 
much, and I hope any success I attain may in a degree 
express my sincere gratitude to him. 


Every singer owes a-debt to some understanding 


teacher or teachers, one who is really in sympathy and 


Coe te 
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Tibbett says he has to work just 
as hard today, and think just as 
seriously about singing, as he did 
in the days before he arrived. 


Right, as the star of “‘The Rogue 
Song,”’ his first motion picture, 
he became an idol of screen 
audiences. His next? ‘‘New Moon.” 
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Listen.to Tibbett! 


There is no Royal Road _ to 
Singing. Good singing grows out 
of good speech. 


The more you sing, the better 
you sing. The way to keep a 
voice in shape is to sing, sing, 
sing! I even sing away my colds 
and my moods. I use my voice 


instead of letting it use me. 


Just a few hours before I was 
to sing in one of my concerts last 
season I received some news that 
upset me mentally more than 
anything in my experience. I 
walked the streets for an hour, 
feeling I would rather die than 
sing. But I sang; and out of the 
45 concerts I gave last season I 
consider that was by far my best! 


harmony with the student. 
‘spiritual fun.’ 

Personalities are always entering into one’s life as a 
singer and if one is not awfully careful he can be easily 
influenced by them. An ee mpathetic musical director 
can ruin a singer just as a sympathetic one can help to 
make a singer great. Tullio Serafin at the Metropolitan 
has helped’ me much with his perfect coaching. No 
people on earth have the traditions of the operas as the 
Italians have and to ‘pass a score’ with the stamp of 
approval of a great director like Serafin is to accomplish 
something really worth while. Both “Falstaff” and “La 
Cena Delle Beffe” I studied with him and attribute much 
of my success in these operas to him. 

The immortal Toscanini has made many a singer great, 
who of themselves had little or nothing above ‘the ordi- 
nary. One of the ambitions of my lite is to sing under 
the direction of this wizard of music. I deem it a gift 
of the gods that I have become a 
singer in the days that this ex- 
traordinary genius still wields 
his baton. For such as Toscan- 
ini are born only once or twice 
in the history of the world. 

As I have said before, to your 
teacher and to those who are in 
sympathy with your desire to 
sing you owe much, but if I were 
allowed to tell only one thing to 
a young singer, I would impress 
this upon him—a defeat adminis- 
tered early in your life will often 
really make you. I can quite 
honestly say I owe more to a 
critic right here in California 
than to anyone I know of. Not 
many years ago he said I had no 
possibilities whatsoever as a 
singer—he still does not like me, 
but that matters not. For that 
thought that someone right here 
in my home state thought I had 
no pos- (Continued on page 118) 


I feel that singing is such 


breseineoas 
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SCREENLAND 


The old, familiar faces—some of them not so old, at that! Members of the one and 


only original cast of ‘‘The Birth of a Nation.’ 
Mae Marsh, D. W. Griffith, Henry B. Walthall, Mary Alden, Ralph Lewis. 


Front row, left to right: Donald Crisp, 
Back row, 


Joseph Hennaberry, Spottiswood Aiken, Tom Wilson, Walter Long. 


The RE-“-BIRTH 
of a NATION” 


by 
Marte House 


HE clan rides again. The gray coats and the 

blue shout as they charge on immemorial battle- 

fields. The sins of the carpet baggers are re-com- 

mitted and Lillian starts again on her Gishful 
way. 
It’s the Re-birth of a Nation! 

But—it’s the very same che-ild! 

Oh, with a new bonnet and frill, perhaps. Certainly 
with a new coo and cry; but it’s the very self same 
che-ild. A baby with a $200,000 gurgle! 

The same “Birth of a Nation” that we enjoyed with 
every heart-string sixteen years ago—the very self-same 
print, with every kind of sound and music. No dialogue, 
mind you. Not a word will be heard out of Lillian Gish, 
out of The Little Colonel. Nota cry out of Mae Marsh, 
the Little Sister. Not a sound out of. the handsome 
octaroon, But rebel yells, sounds of horses hoofs, houses 


The old master, D. W. Griffith, 

superintends a revival of his 

screen classic with $200,000 
worth of Sound! 


burning, cries of mobs, bugle calls—every kind of drama 
in sound will be there, in this re-edited picture of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” 

Here’s a thing the talkies have done. $200,000 spent 
for a picture all of which lies on the cutting-room floor, 
only the sound is kept! A fabulous sum spent and not 
a picture with it—just the sound was saved, the sound 
that goes with the old masterpiece. No sacrilege this, 
so dry your tears. No common brush strokes will ob- 
literate the masterpiece. No botched restoration of a 
Mona Lisa, a La Primavera. But the original itself, 
with new sounds attached, and the master himself, 
D. W. Griffith superintending it. 

Tragedy stalked in its making! Whole troops of cow- 
boys hired for a day’s extra work turned out in their 
most gorgeous trappings, and found that their faces were 
not wanted, only the sound of their horses’ hoofs would 


the late George Siegmann. 


go down to posterity! Entire 
buildings were erected and burnt 
to the ground, but only the 
crackling of the flames will ever 
be known to movie audiences! 
An entire picture of sound! 
That’s 1930. 

Experts attended this re- 
birth. No effort was spared. 
We will hear the cannon shots, 
almost feel the scorching of the 
powder, so realistic will it be. 
When the gray coats charge 
over the top, we will hear the 
fiery dramatic rebel yell—given, 
if you must know, by five very 
old gentlemen imported from 
Atlanta to do this yelling. Five 
very old veterans from the D. A. 
R. home whose voices will be 
spared for years to come, but 
whose faces will never appear! 
We will hear the Klan, 
the Ku Kluxers as they 
ride, the hoofbeats far 
away, getting nearer, 
nearer, nearer, until they 
are upon us. This was 
made by running the 
horses in a circle with the 
microphone in the center. 
We will sit on the edges 
of our seats and shiver 
with Colonel Cameron 
and his party as the nig- 
gers b-r-r-ea-k-k-k down 
the door! Days were 
spent getting this sound 
just right. Experts de- 
cided if they took the 
sound of a door breaking 
down, it would all be over 
in a minute, while they 
needed to preserve and 


prolong every crackle. So they slowed it down as a 
phonograph record is slowed down. 


long our minutes of shivering! 


_ It will be remembered that “The Birth of a Nation” 
in its original form was the first picture to be presented 
with special music and an entire orchestra was sent 


A true ‘Griffith touch’ —a tense 
moment with Lillian Gish and 


Above, Henry B. Walthall as the beloved 

Little ColoneJ—a classic screen portrayal. 

And remember Mae Marsh as the sweet 
Little Sister? 


Below, a scene from the new prologue 

to the revival, with Griffith telling the 

children how he happened to make 
“The Birth of a Nation.”’ 


And we can pro- 
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The unforgettable scene in 
Ford’s Theater from Griffith’s 


“The Birth of a Nation.” 


around the country with it, 
and the roll of drums and 
the tooting of horns made our 
sounds for us. Now we shall 
have on the same sound track, 
a musical accompaniment to the 
picture, an orchestra of 100 
pieces under the direction of 
Louis Gottschalk, whose orches- 
tration helped make the silent 
picture the stirring spectacle it 
was. We will hear choirs of 
voices, negro melodies, national 
anthems, all with the self-same 
picture ! 

Might not the film be just— 
well, a little—perhaps a trifle, 
—er—faded, you may ask deli- 
cately? After all, sixteen years 
has been responsible for many 
a face-lifting? You're entirely 
right! That’s just what will 
happen. The original film 
will be put through a 
fountain of youth and 
come out, snappy, spar- 
kling, peppy as it was in 
its early days. If some 
technical meanies inquire, 
it was done by running 
the film through two 
plates on which were run- 
ning streams of gelatin, 
and in this way the orig- 
inal picture was restored 
to youth! 

Again we will suffer 
with Little Sister, be ec- 
static with Lillian, proud 
with the Colonel, fierce 
and determined with the 
Ku Wluxers as they ride. 
Sixteen years will be as 
nothing. We will have 


them all back again in this Re-“Birth of a Nation!” 
We will see again the brave and brawny Wallace Reid 


engage in mortal combat a score of husky culled pussons, 


and it’s still a swell fight! We will see the touching 
scene with Joseph Hennaberry as Lincoln where he par- 


dons The Little Colonel, 


We (Continued on page 104) 


So often stars of the theater and the screen ere disappointing when 

encountered in the flesh. But if you liked “‘Sally’’ and “‘Sunny” on 

stage or screen, you are certain to like Marilyn Miller if you are ever 

fortunate enough to meet her. For she is ‘‘Sally” and “‘Sunny;”’ 
and they are Marilyn Miller! 


s 
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MARILYN 


Three lovely girls 

—you'll like them! 

And they are all 
Marilyn Miller 


by 
Mitchell Rawson 


HERE are two classes of people who 
will give you two different and ab- 
solutely opposed accounts of Marilyn 
Miller. 

According to one of these classes of in- 
formant, the star of “Sally” is cool, indiffer- 
ent, upstage, high-hat. 3 

According to the other class, she is one of 
the most gracious and human and lovable 
of young women, altogether natural and 
charming. 

For this divergence of experience there is 
a quite simple reason. The first class have 
met and dealt with Miss Miller’s secretaries. 
The second class are acquainted with 
Marilyn herself. And they are the lucky ones! 

She always has a secretary; sometimes two. And 
these secretaries, whether male or female, are invariably 
so efficient, businesslike and unsentimental as to strike 
a chill to the heart—even over the telephone. 

That is why they are there. It is simply a matter of 
self-protection on the part of a girl, who, though warm- 
hearted and generous to a fault, has a level head on her 
shoulders. Broadwayites will tell you that Marilyn 
Miller has been imposed upon by frauds and ne’er-do- 
wells oftener, probably, than any other footlight celebrity. 
Actors, musicians and others connected with show busi- 
ness, down on their luck through their own fault or 
otherwise, have long known the facility with which sub- 
stantial aid could be obtained from the most famous of 
all musical comedy actresses—if they could only appeal 
to her personally. 

Bitter experience at last opened Marilyn’s eyes. Hence 


She is a girl of sharply alternating moods. I f 
she is very, very sad; and when she is gay she giggles—there’s 
no other word for it! Her first motion picture was “Sally.” 
Her second is “‘Sunny.” 


eres 


When she is sad 


the secretaries of forbidding mien who stand guard at 
her portals. a 

Marilyn Miller is simply a girl who hates to say “No.” 
So she has these employees to say it for her. 

But, once past their eagle scrutiny, one finds oneself 
in the presence of the genuine Marilyn of stage and 
screen. She is “Sally;’ she is “Sunny;” she is 
“Rosalie.” For there is never any necessity of telling 
her to ‘be herself.’ She always is! : 

In fact, one of the most disarming things about Miss 
Miller is the complete frankness with which she dis- 
cusses her own professional career. 

“T’m not an emotional actress,” she declares. “Every- 
body knows that and I know it, too. First and foremost, 
I am a singer and dancer and a romantic comedienne. : 
Of course, when we make ‘Sunny,’ at the First National 43 
Studio, it will have a stronger story than it did as a 
musical comedy, but the story (Continued on page 121) ; 


Corinne Griffith made a charming 
picture as Lady Hamilton in ‘‘The 
Divine Lady.’’ But was she cor- 
rectly dressed? Read the story. 
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SCREENLAND | 


EVE (ah, there!) HELEN (of Troy) DIANE DE POITIERS 


FAMOUS 


When the scenarios get historical, 


Venus de Milo, 
the Fallen Star. 
No. longer are 
her measure- 
ments the stan- 
dardof feminine 
beauty. Notice 
the breadth of 
shoulders and 
the thick torso. 
A marvelous 
museum piece 
as far as Holly- 
wood is con- 
cerned. But far 
too Herculean 
to win a beauty 
contest today. 


Screen stars cast as sirens of 


By Virginia 


if ASP waists by Catherine de Medici. Ruffs 

by Queen Elizabeth. High waists by the 

Duchess of York. Corsets by Marie Anjou.” 

These are some of the possible credit lines 

for the new costume pictures, giving credit where 

credit is due. These famous ladies of fashion made 

some infamous styles and, incidentally, a lot of trouble 
for Hollywood. 

It’s all because of the vogue of the costume picture. 
Stars are looking at their figures from an entirely new 
angle. When the scenarios get historical, Hollywood 
gets hysterical. Casting directors are going around 
with a tape measure and doing problems in stellar 
length, breadth and thickness. Their statistics read: 

Bessie Love, 5 feet, 100 pounds; Sue Carol, 5 feet, 
2 inches, 107 pounds; Norma Talmadge, 5 feet, 2 inches, 
108 pounds; Clara Bow, 5 feet, 3 inches, 110 pounds; 
Dolores Del Rio, 5 feet, 31% inches, 115 pounds; Nancy 
Carroll, 5 feet, 4 inches, 116 pounds; Alice White, 5 feet, 
104 pounds; Corinne Griffith, 5 feet, 6 inches, 115 
pounds; Janet Gaynor, 5 feet, 98 pounds. 

Not one suited to be Marie Antoinette. Not a 
Josephine for Napoleon among them. All too short 
for Queen Elizabeth. Not rotund enough for Lady 
Washington. The casting director must put on his 
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MME. RECAMIER 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


LILY LANGTRY 


rRFIGURES 


Hollywood gets hysterical! 


history have their problems 


Vincent 


glasses and look further for figures of a fourth dimen- 
sion. 

Physicians use the following table of weights for 
women between 20 and 30 years of age: 5 feet, 117 
pounds; 5 feet, 1 inch, 119; 5 feet, 2 inches, 121; 5 feet, 
3 inches, 124; 5 feet, 4 inches, 128; 5 feet, 5 inches, 131. 
Hollywood feels gross and corpulent by this scale and 
averages at least 10 pounds under each weight. 

Anatomically we may be the same through the ages, 
but figure ideals have changed and, therefore, the figure 
proportion. At one time, the Venus de Milo was the 
standard of feminine beauty. Notice the breadth of 
shoulders, her waist and the thick torso. A marvelous 
museum piece as far as Hollywood is concerned. Far 
too Herculean to win a Beauty Contest today. 

Figures years ago rose to fame by the help of iron, 
wood, steel and whalebone. The importance of figures 
in relation to fame should not be under-rated. What 
would have happened if a certain Louise de Montagnard 
had not worn a vertugadin (early hoopskirt) narrow at 
the waist yet so wide at the hips and hem as to hide her 
cousin, the Duc de Montmorency, when his enemies 
searched the house and left no concealment possible 
except through the lady’s ingenuity! Costumes have 
been a fortress and refuge. 


Drawings by 
Quinneth 
Summers 


Here’s the latest 
famous figure 
—the much 
maligned but 
nevertheless alil- 
conquering 
modern girl. 
According to 
the standard of 
commercial 
measurement 
registered in 
Washington, 
D. -G:; as the 
proportions of 
the average fig- 
ure, Miss 1930- 
31, size 14, has a 
bust of 32, waist 
of 27, hips of 35 
inches. 
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Norma Talmadge as Du Barry re- 
veals shoulders and low neck in the 
style of Louis XV. A very pretty 
picture, but is it authentic? 
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Ladies of the Empire Days donned their muslin 
gowns wringing wet in order to have them dry and thus 
Page, please, a Madame 
Recamier who led the molded fashions so effectively in 
Paris after the Revolution in gauze gowns of a shame- 


mold lines realistically. 


Left: In the good 
old days when the 
crowned heads set the 
styles. Ladies had to 
be locked into the 
Catherine de Medici 
corset—and like it. 
Corsets were made of 
iron, and no matter 
how large the natural 
waist, it had to be 
compressed into the 
span of 13 inches! 


Right: Perfect be- 
havior in the days of 
the liver corset! Mzi- 
lady fainted at inter- 
vals, while obliging 
males rushed _ for 
smelling salts, and so 
—sometimes—was ro- 
mance assisted. But 
doctors got together 
and denounced the 
evils of tight lacing 
and the liver corset. 


There are, of course, pictures that are staged in 
periods not so difficult to costume. Greta Garbo in 
‘Romance’ wears the costume of 1850 in a charming 
fashion. Few people would have thought Greta could 
so suitably slide into the most mid-Victorian era. But 


ful sheerness. 

The idea of omitting clothes beneath tne dress in 
order to get a molded line did not originate with Greta 
Garbo. Way back, in-when-was-it, the Empress 
Elizabeth of all the Russias had her riding habit sewn 
together over her bare skin. She was very proud of 
her horsemanship, it seems. : 

Then high waists. They aren’t at all new. A 
Duchess of York started this fashion before an heir to 
the throne was born, finding that a ribbon placed 
higher than the normal waistline 
was more becoming to her figure. 
Other women in order to resemble 
her attached a small cushion or 
pad to the waist and wore a rib- 
bon at the same height so that 
the proportions were every bit 
as fashionable as the Duchess’s. 

Royalty could, of course, 
change fashions at will. Take 
the case of the daughters of good 
St. Louis. It seems that their 
legs and feet were peculiarly “‘ill- 
shaped,’”’ which, modernly speak- 
ing, means knock-kneed or bow- 
legged. The daughters were 
clever enough to start the vogue 
of long skirts and the court had 
to follow suit no matter how 
comely their calves or how light 
their ankles. This was a stroke 
of genius for the princesses. Not 
only did it hide their ungainly 
legs with a new fashion, but at 
once took away the contrast with 
other legs more pleasant to the 
eye. Unfortunately, a subterfuge 
of that kind can not be realized 


art and especially the art of this actress can surmount 
the greatest obstacles with seeming ease. 

Grace Moore makes her debut as Jenny Lind in the 
picture of that name and wears the costumes of 1860. 
Costumes of the later periods are more easily adapted 
to the modern figure than costumes of the medieval 
times or of the immediate succeeding centuries. 

Costumes must be worn convincingly. The success 
of the film depends to a great extent upon authenticity. 
Doubles may be used for hazardous or monotonous 

moments in Hollywood, but no 


star can find a substitute for the 


discomfort that she endures in a 
costume picture. She must suffer, 
if she is playing the part of the 
de Medici, the agony of being 
locked into an iron corset. No 
matter how large her waist is 
naturally, it will be compressed 
into the span of 13 inches. This 
Queen has two uncomfortable 


royal edict that all waists should 
measure no more than 13 inches, 
and the other, the Medici collar 
which was straight and high in 
back, keeping the neck in a vise- 
like position. She who plays 
Catherine should consider the 
costume carefully. She should 
remember that the corsetiere will 
be a blacksmith and he shapes 
metal that can not be stretched, 
broken or eased out in any way. 

There will not be many who 
care to play the part of Queen 
Elizabeth, either, after they hear 
the wardrobe requirements. First, 


fashions to her credit, one, the | 


these days. Skirts are long now 
simply because they have been 
short. 


Joan Bennett felt the delights of 
wearing the bustle styles in “‘Dis- 
raeli.’”’ Her costumes were authen- 
tically correct and very charming. 


consider the stays, laced tight 
and pointed in front, made of 
bone (Continued on page 126) 
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2A CAROL wo SUE 


Explaining every- 
body’s enthusiasm 
for Sue Carol 


GOOD sport! That's the 
AS finest compliment you 
_ UA can earn in Hollywood. 
Well, anywhere, really. 
It’s American. It’s something 
you can’t buy. It’s the acco- 
lade of yoursassociates. That's 
Sue’s highest ambition—oh, 
aside from doing bigger and 
better things in the movies— 
of decorating a home—of 
earning enough money to re- 
tire on in a dozen years, 
perhaps. 

Do you know this  black- 
eyed Susan named Carol? 

Yes, you do. She’s the girl 
you watch flying by in the yel- 
low sports roadster. She’s the 
laughing young thing on the 
tennis courts. She’s the slim 
brown mermaid on the beach. 
She’s the girl who lives on the 
corner. She’s the girl you've known all your life. 

Once upon a time about twenty-one years ago, all of 
the good fairy godmothers attended the christening of 
the tiny Evelyn Lederer, a trifle out of breath because it 
was in Chicago, to be sure, but not a one stayed at home. 
A happy childhood followed, full of things children do. 
A normal girlhood spent in a convent and a fashionable 
private school. Then Hollywood. Sue Carol. A movie 
contract. And Nick. (Mrs. Nick Stuart is the correct 
name, in case you don’t know.) 

What! No struggling up from nothing? No orphan 
asylum? No going ragged and hungry? Not just like 
every typical American girl except for the movie con- 
tract, surely. Tech! Tch! Can't we have amy illusions? 
Can a movie actress be just like the rest of us—only 
some one on whom fate has played the spot? 

Well, that’s what Sue says. 

“There’s no reason for my getting where I have, not 
that I am famous or anything,” Sue modestly confesses. 
“Tt just happened. Sometimes I’m as surprised as any- 
one else. When I was a child I never dreamed of such 
a thing as being in the movies. I was a great fan then 
and still am. JI remember when I was eight I wrote a 
passionate letter to Charlie Chaplin. But mother found 
it and never sent it. Valentino was another of my idols. 
So was Ronald Colman, and Norma Talmadge. I was 
just in Hollywood on a visit when they asked me 


Sue has arrived 
three years and thirty pictures to her 
credit. “It just happened,’”’ she says. 
*“Sometimes when I stop to think about 
it I'm as surprised as anyone else!” 


in Hollywood, with 


By 
Constance 
Carr 


to take a test. I thought they 
were kidding me (they, being 
Nick, now Mr. Sue, and a 
studio official). I remember 
so well going into the room 
where about fifty girls were 
taking tests for stock. I didn’t 
even know what ‘stock’ meant, 
I was so dumb. When it 
came my turn I hadn’t the 
slightest idea of what to do. 
They had to tell me. It was a 
terrible test.” 

Oh, surely, Sue, not so ter- 
rible! At least it started her 
on the road lined with fan 
letters and electric lights. She 
laughingly tells you her letters 
all come from young people; 
children adore her. 

Well, Sue has arrived now, 
with three years and thirty 
pictures to her credit, but 
finds it amazing that she is 
one of the stars twinkling in the cinematic heavens. 
“When I was a child I always thought movie stars were 
continually dressed up. Kept in a velvet case. I couldn't 
imagine them wearing old clothes. Now I understand 
how hard it is to uphold the impression the public wants 
you to make. If you go around in any old thing, they 
think you are sloppy—or broke!” 

Sue talks to you as friend to friend, tucking her feet 
up under her. She has the most amazingly round dark 
eyes, tiny nose and most charming smile, as who doesn’t 
know. The friends who come in to play bridge are ‘the 
kids.” Some of the stars even now have glamour for 
her. She stares at stars like Mary Pickford, Lawrence 
Tibbett and Norma Talmadge just as she did when she 
was a small girl. 

I guess you are just like the rest of us, we decide. 

Oh, amen ote is) eager saboutmites es And. domyou 
know I'd rather be called a good sport than anything 
else! If I could make myself over I’d be what they 
call ‘regular.’ You know, the kind of girl that can do 
all sorts of sports well. I try them all but I’m not much 
of a champion. I’d like to be the kind of girl that boys 
would know they could ask to go on any sort of im- 
promptu jaunt.” 

Well, isn’t she? Why, once when she was on location 
in Arizona for “The Lone Star Ranger’ in which she 
played with George O’Brien, (Continued on page 109) 
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Introducing Screenland’s Stylist! Miss 
Manning, leading New York coutu- 
riere, talks about fall fashions. A 
new department. 


Here is Maybelle 
Manning herself! 
She is not only 
one of the best 
known style art- 
ists in Manhattan, 
but a charming 
figure in New 
York smart life: 
an indefatigable 
first-nighter dur- 
ing the season, 
chatelaine of an 
exquisitely ap- 
pointed town 
house, and in 
summer a mem- 
ber of the smart 
colony at East 
Hampton. Truly 
qualified to ad- 
vise the girls of 
America on their 
clothes problems! 


ECAUSE ScREENLAND is America’s smart cinema | 
publication, numbering among its readers 
thousands of moderns who demand to be 
gowned on a par with the best that can be 

offered, I am inaugurating in this issue my Fashion 
News, which will bring to you each month the last 
word in current fashion trends as I find them on my 
frequent visits to the style capital of the world—beau- 
tiful and gay Paris. 
This season, when the leaves are turning gold and 
the air carries the potency of many glasses of Chateau 
Yquem, is a season of romance, glamour, subtlety. It 
takes our minds back to the days of gay cavaliers and 
their ladies, to drooping feathers and heavy russet 
satins. And this is exactly where the danger lies! In 
Maybelle our desire to conquer the charm of those romantic 
Manning times, it may be that we become frumpy, over-dressed. 
created ae That is the mistake thet was made when we changed | 
ba NO tee from the straight boyish styles to our present-day modes. 
skirtof black To be over-dressed is the cardinal sin of the present 
chiffon and day. You can easily see how it is. When you are | 
bodicein  unching at Pierre’s or at the Crillon, or dining at the 
ae cotiee St. Regis or the Central Park Casino, or at any smart 
coat-of-mail restaurant or hotel where the trend is all towards the 
embroidery. simple grandeur of modernistic decorations, an over- 
dressed woman is as much out of place as a fluffy- | 
ruffled telephone doll would be in the Parthenon at 
Athens. 
Therefore, before you plan your autumn wardrobe, 
remember first of all that you need imagination, but | 
The fall waistline is absolutely that this imagination must be held in check, for the 


Hae cunts pe Pee ee Crane simplest is always the best. Never forget that! For 

FAG AO TEA AIEEE. PRE ar ate clothes which will enable you to mix in any metier of | 
black, white, antique ivory, garnet society and yet to feel as well dressed as the best | 
red. Many evening gowns will dressed woman there, you must depend largely on two 

show the classic Greek influence. things: 


1. On beautiful materials, extraordinary only 
for their texture and fineness; 
2, On having the cut of your dress, suit, coat or 
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by Maybelle Manning 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


It is a privilege to announce Miss Maybelle Manning as Screenland’s 
style advisor. Miss Manning will conduct a monthly department of 
Sashion forecast and advice, of which this is the first article. One of 
America’s foremost designers—young, lovely—Miss Manning presides 
personally over her modernistic salonin Manhattan, where she creates 
arrestingly original styles for debutantes, Broadway actresses, and 
screen stars. She herself is one of America’s best-dressed women. 


Left, Miss Claire 
Luce wearing one 
of the lovely new 
evening gowns de- 
signed for the fall 
season—a Lucien 
Lelong creation 
of dark brown 
chiffon trimmed 
with ermine. 
Jewels, consisting 
of necklace and 
bracelet of rubies 
and diamonds 
and crystal and 
diamond breast- 
pin, are from 
Mauboussin, 
Paris. Not every 
girl can afford 
such treasures 
but the costume 
jewelry within 
the reach of all 
follows the 
trend of the pre- 
cious-stone de- 
signs. 


Scaaioni, Paris 


evening gown absolutely perfect. A misplaced 

godet will ruin any master designer’s dream. 

| About the greatest need in early fall is the demand 

| for a suit, or one, two, or three suits. Now the simple 

little tweed coat and skirt of the past summer will not 

| answer. Something more intricate, more of the great ‘‘Casino,’’ 
world, is necessary. Besides, tweed is quietly on the ¢%,Lanvin 


wane, and cheviot and other such materials are taking AE As 
its place. crepe. The 


A suit of three pieces which I designed is particularly intricate 
appealing for the first brisk days. The coat is a box Chou on the 


affair of orange cheviot. The dress is—can you imagine oe fe 


| it—of brocade! aA MEE 
| No, no, no—not the stiff old brocade of our grand- hand-turned 
| mother’s day. Don’t you know there has been a tre- cords. 


mendous textile revolution these last few months? 
| The big textile men have been patiently studying the 
old costumes in museums all spring and summer, and 
| experimenting until now they can manufacture a bro- 
cade, marvelous in color and texture, but as sheer as 
sheer satin. And it is this brocade which is positively 


In modeling your clothes after the 


the last word in place of the foulards which we used in Geo SEES, VON TS GAD in fll 

the spring. ing Lilyan Tashman, Kay Francis, 

The dress, of flame-color shading to brown figured Constance Beanctt: ae Ses 

: Seb p o son, Ina aire, ary Pickford, 
| pee? is Care a Bateau ae Be TVceEMBTehem Ruth Chatterton. 
a band, two inches in width, runs around the neck wi Bebe Daniels, and Claire Luce. 


incrustations of box pleats pointing into it. Every 
i other pleat is cut out, showing the skin underneath, 

thus giving a pleasing and original effect. 
Perhaps you will be interested (Continued on page 120) 


Ruth Roland plays on 
one of the one hun- 
dred and forty-five 
miniature golf courses 
that have sprung up 
in and around Los 
Angeles. The vogue of 
Mah Jong and the 
cross-word puzzle was 
mild compared to this 
new craze that has 
swept Hollywood and 
the whole country like 
a forest fire! It’s a 
game that can be 
played in dear old 
California all the year 
round. 


Serve 


SCREENLAND 


FHallywood goes 


The miniature golf craze has swept the 


EVER, since Mah Jong and 
the cross word puzzle swept 
our enthusiastic land, has 
anything excited us like this 

miniature golf craze. It has captured the whole country 
and swept Hollywood like a forest fire. Whether you 
call it Tom Thumb, Sportee, Pee Wee or what have you, 
it is all the same—the Pied Piper of Hollywood that lures 
children young and old through the magic of bright lights 
and promise of good fun. From banker to bricklayer, 
from studio executive to office boy, from star to extra— 
if you want to find any of them look on the golf course 
first. It might save you a lot of time. 

The film colony has taken to this novel sport like 
ducks to water. A few months ago there wasn’t one 
in the city. Not even on the Pacific coast, I was told. 
The first I saw was the Sportee, on Sunset Boulevard 
at La Brea. It had been a vacant lot which I passed 
every day. One night, last December, | saw that the va- 
cant lot had blossomed. There were lights and cute little 
rocks and runways and hills and valleys and people 
chasing little golf balls all over them with clubs. It had 
sprung up, it seemed to me, overnight. And that is so 
typical of things as they are done in California that I 
laughed all the way home. “What next!’ I thought. 
As a matter of fact, it takes three weeks to lay out a 
course—I just had not noticed what was going on in the 
daytime. 

For a month or two there didn’t seem to be an ab- 
normal interest in them, then suddenly the dam burst 
and they went up like mushrooms all over. It was 
reported to me by two people who are interested in the 


in Hollywood that some people think it’s 


picture industry. Anyway, the 


business that there were about six hundred in the city 
and fifteen hundred under construction in and around 
Los Angeles. That seems to be an exaggeration, how- 
ever, when compared with the city hall records which 
include one hundred and forty-five! And this is only 
one city. They are springing up all over. 

Golf has taken precedence over every other theme 
of conversation at parties. 

“Can you make the eighteenth hole in forty-five? 
You can’t? You make it in less? Well, I’m willing to 
be shown.” And that’s good for two hours. No use 
interrupting—they wouldn’t hear you. 

“Sure, this thing is here to stay!” declared Robert 
Woolsey, impressively. “Why not? It’s good healthy 
fun and just the thing to relax one before going to bed. 
I don’t say all the little ones will hold out, the ones that 
are like A B C and made of poor felt—you have to give 
people something. The good ones that have difficult 
hazards and something to whet the appetite of a sporting 
nature will become more and more popular, I think.” 

Just then Bert Wheeler, Bob’s partner in comedy, 
wilted into a chair, unhitched his prop collar and vest 
and twisted it to one side to give himself air. “Say, 


Bob, wouldn’t a niblick and a mashie shot burn them 
up on one of those courses ? 
up new problems.” 

“T’m buying a half interest in one of them with my 
“We're going to put 


Gee! What fun to think 


brother-in-law,” Bob continued. 
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Dorothy Lee, Arthur 
Lake, and comedian 
Ned Sparks have a gay 
old time in their noon 
hour from the RKO 
Studio, having de- 
cided long since that 
around or so of mini- 
ature golf was more 
important than lunch. 
The Hollywood play- 
ers declare that, far 
from interfering with 
their jobs, the game 
is good healthy fun 
that peps them up for 
more work! 


country. It’s so popular 
a menace to the motion 
stars love it. Fore! 


Irene Delroy, Warner Brothers star, is another enthu- 

siast. The musical comedy star from Manhattan is in 

love with the outdoor life of Hollywood and Hollywood 
is very much in love with Irene. 


Helen Ludlam 


in a good one, about an 
eight thousand dollar job, and 
have all the latest gadgets. 
We are looking around for 
a good location now. That’s very important,” he said, 
with the seriousness of an owl. And then he asked 
about climatic conditions during the California winters 
and whether it rained long enough to make an outdoor 
game impracticable as an investment. Bob wasn’t a 
Californian until he came out here, but he is now! 

Irene Delroy, Claudia Dell, Leslie Howard, Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., and other Warner Brothers players, in- 
cluding workers in every department of the business, 
rush out at the lunch hour to see if they can ‘get around.’ 
Sometimes it means no lunch but “it sort of peps us up 
after so many hours on the stages. We feel we do 
better work, and can always send for a sandwich and 
orange juice,’ one of the girls told me. 

Every studio seems to have its golf course. Not 
operated by the studio but built by some bright boy 
who figured trade would be good there. There are two 
across from Metro. It used to be when a person was 
being paged the order would be issued, “Look for them 
in the commissary.” Now it reads, “Look for them in 
the commissary and on the golf course.” 

“Tt just seems to round the evening off right,” said 
little Dorothy Lee. “You never feel like going to bed 
right away after you’ve been to a show or even if you 
have been working until eleven or twelve. You feel as 
though you wanted a breath of air. There used to be 
nothing else to do but take a drive or go to a restaurant. 
Now we go to the golf course (Continued on page 124) 
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HOW about the 


The screen audience knows Rex Beach 
from Coney Island, but does it care 
whether Shaw and other great dramatists 
transfer their plays to the screen? 
what a scenario expert has to say about it 


ITH the possible exception of gloomy ’Gene 
W O’Neill, certainly George Bernard Shaw is 
the most talked about dramatist of the 
present day, and the one whose work is 
awaited most expectantly by talkie audiences. ‘“‘A 
very wise trader he is,” too, according to Mr. Jacob 
Wilk, the magnetic and astute scenario boss of Warner 
Brothers, who has recently returned from a trip to 
London where he interviewed the great Irishman. 

When I asked Mr. Wilk to tell me about his dealings 
with some of the great authors of the world, he an- 
swered: ‘“Most moving picture fans don’t know Rex 
Beach from Coney Island! The general public as a 
whole are not very much interested in the machinery of 
making pictures. All they care about is the finished art.” 

I couldn’t agree with Mr. Wilk there, so I said: “I can’t 
imagine anything more amusing, Mr. Wilk, than to see 
Shaw’s ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ 
made into a talkie. Do 
you think he will sell the 
rights? And, by the way, 
what does Mr. Shaw think of 
the talkies, anyway?” 

This man whose tremendous 
job it is to sift all the contem- 
porary stories, novels, and plays 
in the world for possible screen 
material, looked me sternly in 
the eye: ‘‘Understand me, 
young lady,” he said, “‘I hap- 
pened to be in London recently 
and Mr. Shaw was kind enough 
to give me a personal inter- 
view. We discussed various 
matters. But I am not free to 
tell you about them. Shaw 
talked to me in confidence and 
I respect it. I do not go to 
see a man who is a great world 
figure and then trade on his 
greatness, for publicity pur- 
poses.” 

“Well, then,’’ I answered 
meekly, ‘‘talk to me a little, 
please, about conditions gen- 
erally in your department.” 

“That | canyde,” he ‘said 


Jacob Wilk, scenario chief for Warner 
Brothers, discusses the problems con- 
fronting picture producers in giving the 
public what it wants 


SCREENLAND 


By 
Gra ry 


Read 
Strider 


agreeably. Then measuring each word most carefully, 
he began: ‘‘With the exception of Shaw, there isn’t a 
single author in Europe who does not look forward to 
talking pictures as an output for his work. Even Mr. 
Shaw is perfectly willing to sell his plays to the screen 
producers but he will not do so unless the producer who 
buys them will agree to let him have the final O. K. on 
everything. . 

“Although right now it is impossible for Warner 
Brothers to do that, I can quite understand Mr. Shaw’s 
viewpoint. It is this way. A person may have the 
best flour, eggs, milk and sugar—all the finest ingre- 
dients—and send them to a bakery. But he cannot be 
sure that the finished product—the bread or the cake— 
will be of the highest grade. It all depends upon the 
mixing and baking. And George Bernard Shaw 
intends to stand by while his dramatic pies are 
being made to be sure that 
nobody lets a fly drop in the 
seasoning. 

“You can understand,’’ 
Mr. Wilk continued, “‘why 
Warner Brothers can’t give 
Mr. Shaw this O. K. even 
though it would be a magnifi- 
cent screen experiment. For 
Warners are past the experi- 
mental stage. If we were stage 
producers it would be different. 
A stage producer can get to- 
gether eight actors or so, a few 
back drops, a couple of chairs 
and a table and try out a play. 
If it doesn’t go over, the most 
the producer will drop will be 
in the nature of a few thousand 
dollars. But when a movie pro- 
ducer starts experimenting on 
Mr. Shaw’s code—well, it’s as 
costly as washing a herd of ele- 
phants with attar of roses. It’s 
just not sensible at this stage 
of the game, for it will cost any 
film producer at least two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars 
for a respectable production— 
a production worthy of Shaw’s 


‘would eat it up.” 
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genius. And nobody knows how the public 
will receive it! 

“T, myself, have the highest regard for Mr. 
Shaw’s directoria] and production abilities. 
He and Franz Molnar, of Hungary, not only 
write but produce and direct their own plays. 
Shaw is a superb director. He has that 
rare ability, not only to know what an actor 
should do, but he knows how to tell the 
actor how to do it.” 

“But wouldn’t it be fine,” I started harp- 
ing again, “if we could have ‘Caesar and 
Cleopatra’ on the screen? I think people 


“T am not sure about that,’’ Wilk replied, 
guardedly. “‘It’s unbelievable the way people 
react to pictures. Most of them wouldn’t 
give a cent for the fact that George Bernard 
Shaw was the author of a talker unless they 
liked the finished product. And how to tell 
what they will like! 

“We may see a picture in the projection 
room and think it is the last word. The 
public does not care for it. And what we 
think tripe at a pre-showing, may turn out to 
beawinner. It isnot possible to gauge what 
the public reaction will be in Keokuk, Iowa, 
or Palmer, Mississippi. It is the most dif- 
ficult and exhausting of jobs.” 

“Has Shaw any antipathy towards talk- 
ing pictures?’ I asked Mr. Wilk. 

“Quite the contrary. He is much inter- 
ested in them. When I interviewed him at 
his London Apartment in Whitehall Court 
which faces the Thames near Westminster 
Abbey, Shaw said: ‘I think talking pictures 
are closer to the theater than any films have 
ever been before.’ 

“Another reason for Shaw’s friendliness 
towards the screen as it now is is because 
of the fact that George Arliss is one of his 
closest friends. He admired Arliss very much 
in his picture, ‘Disraeli,’ and at present Arliss 
is trying to persuade the great dramatist to 
write a play for him, taking the life of Vol- 
taireasthehero. In this connection, I have 
recently sent Shaw a working manuscript of 
our version (the film version) of ‘Disraeli’ 
to let him read it and see how the picture 
script varies from the play. I look forward 
with much interest to his reaction. 

“‘Shaw is more active mentally,” Mr. Wilk 
went on, ‘‘than most people of thirty. And 
his figure is one that any woman would envy 
—so slight and graceful. Perhaps this may 
be due to the fact that he is a vegetarian. 
He knows a great deal about the business end of making 
pictures as I could judge from the canny observations he 
made. He isnot concerned with art or literature; he is 
directly concerned with what people want to read about. 
Heisa very wise merchandiser. So much so that I person- 
ally should not hesitate at all to have him manage my 
affairs. And with al) his shrewdness, I know of nobody 
who is actually getting so much out of lite as this man 
who is swayed by no opinion but his own. He has more en- 
joymentatsixty-odd than most of us ever haveat twenty. 

“When I went to visit him, I had no hope of making 


a business deal. I have no hope now. And even if we 


should acquire those rights, nobody could tell what the 
outcome would be from the general public—where the 
final verdict of success or failure always lies. But this 
much I do know—if we should buy one or more of these 
internationally loved works, they would be given cast, 
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Shaw—outstanding playwright of his time, is perfectly will- 
ing to sell his plays to the screen producers but he will not 
do so unless the producer who buys them will agree to let 


him have the final O.K. on everything! 


settings, direction—everything humanly possible to 
make the finished product equal the master ingredients 
which were poured in.” 

It is rather funny to me when I think of these two 
great Gods of Modern Amusement—Shaw, chuckling 
on his Shavian heights at one side of the world, and 
Mr. Movie Producer, sitting in his California fortress 
on the other side of the globe, arguing, dickering, 
checking and counter-checking each other on the 
important point of whether George Bernard Shaw 
shall have the final say on the film production of his 
own works. However, I feel pretty sure if enough 
bank notes float over the waves from west to east, 
pages of manuscript will begin to float over the big 
pool from east to west. And that pretty soon we shall 
see and hear Cleopatra, the It Girl of the Nile, laughing 
and loving on our own talking screen! 


rs 
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Here’s Hollywood—an airplane view of Cinema 

City, looking north from Paramount Studio—the 

long low buildings in lower center. The RKO, Co- 

lumbia, Warner Brothers, and First National Studios 
are also in this picture. 


Why I Don't 
Like Hollywood 


Our erudite author tells 
just why he wouldn’t 
‘go Hollywood’ 


oe 


WILL never go to Hollywood,” I said to my 
wife. “You will never live to see me out there! 
I do not care who invites me, how fat the offer 
is and whether they transport me on a special 
train with an observation car, a Roman swimming pool 
and the whole Philharmonic Orchestra. I will not leave 
New York—and that’s that!” 

But what a poor boob is man! He yowls, he snorts, 
he bawls that he will not do this or that while old John 
©. Destiny is fixing up in his back room behind the 
stars somewhere just what Poor Boob will do or will 
not do. 

And, literally, I was fighting Destiny, or Fate, when 
I announced that Hollywood would never see me. For 
just one year before I went there a friend of mine who 
lives in Michigan and who is the only real prophet and 
seer I have ever met wrote to me: 

“Next January I will meet you under the California 
palms, Benjamin.” 

This made me uneasy, for this man had never failed 
in his prophecies as to me in the four years that I had 
known him. And I had never seen him and had never 
been further West than the Palisades. 


SCREENLAND 


Benjamin De Casseres is 
one of the most eminent 
authors in America. His 
criticisms, delivered in 
pungent style, are 
featured in some of our 
best magazines—ahem! 
He is frank and fearless— 
especially when he an- 
nounces in a screen maga- 
zine, as he does here, that 
he has no use for Holly- 
wood. You may not agree 
with him but you won’t 
want to miss the fun! 


© 
SPENCE 


Arnold 
Genthe 


Benjamin De Casseres 


The year wheezed along uneventfully until October. 

“Ya-ha!’”’ I yelped with delight. “This time Ike the 
Psych is going to flop! Hoop-la! I shall die without 
seeing Hollywood! Shout abracadabra!—I will never go 
to the place where Hooey is King and Blah is Queen 
and dine in the Montmartre with their little Crown 
Prince, Itsa Wow.” 

But the engines of slaughter were at work on both 
fronts—psychical and physical. It had been written in 
the first atom—in fact, in Papa Atom and in Mamma 
Molecule—that I had to go to Hollywood. 

In the early part of October I received a ‘phone mes- 
sage to come to see a man of whom I had never heard— 
a treasurer and multi-in-law to a famous and almost 
first-class picture concern. I went to his office and was 
shown a telegram signed by the Hollywood general 
manager of the concern’s studio, a man whom I had 
‘seen but twice, and then only socially. The substance 
of the telegram was to tie me up in a six months’ con- 
tract at a certain sum and shoot me West right away. 

“Nothing doing!” I said to the treasurer. “I will 
never go to Hollywood—I hate the very word!” 

He looked over his glasses (Continued on page 119) 
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The charming lady in the 
oval, beiow, is Bio—Mrs. 
Benjamin—De_ Casseres. 
She disagrees with her dis- 
tinguished husband on 
this Hollywood question 
and puts up a good fight. 
Far be it from us to inter- 
fere in a nice, private 
family quarrel, but we 
can’t help taking sides; 
and we think that in this 
case Mrs. De Casseres pre- 
sents convincing argu- 
ments for her case and— 
but perhaps it would be 
better to let you readers 
be the judges! 


Bio De Casseres 


OW, this is the question pitched at you should 
you ever casually make the remark that you had 
just returned from southern California: 

“Do you like Hollywood better than you do 
New York?” 
To me this is like asking, “Do you like sauerkraut 
better than you do sponge cake ?”’ 
There is no likeness between Hollywood and New 


York. Instead, there is a very deep, fundamental un- 
likeness. New York is masculine. Hollywood is fem- 
inine. New York is like a raging bull that will gore you 


to death if you are not a trained bull-thrower. Holly- 
wood is a contented cow using her seven stomachs to 
much avail in digesting and re-digesting all the literary 
fodder that comes its way. New York has its Chrysler 
Tower. Hollywood has the Hollywood Bowl. New 
York is a super-boss. Hollywood is the great mother, 
nurturing this newest of the arts—Motion Pictures— 
happily, watchfully, like a mother holds a babe to the 
breast. 

There have been quite a few caterwaulings lately pan- 
ning Hollywood, and all of these have been written by 
New Yorkers. I smile as I read them, for I read be- 


And here’s Hollywood by night—the first night of anew motion pic- 
ture, which happens to be ‘‘Hell’s Angels’’ at Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater. The crowds are waiting for their favorite stars to arrive. 


Why I Like 
~ Hollywood 


3) 


His wife doesn’t agTee 
with him—and gIVES 
good reasons! 


tween the lines and see the age-old cat-and-dog row 
on the back lots. 

In regard to Hollywood, every sock is a love-tap. 

I do not belong to the goggle-eyed group that have a 
stop-over in Hollywood for a few days and spend all 
that time hunting out the motion picture stars. Nor do 
I belong to the exclusives who commute from New York 
to Hollywood and count every moment lost that they 
spend beyond the Grand Canyon. 

Off and on for many years I have lived there. I have 
had a charming bungalow with window boxes for 
mignonette and pansies and nasturtiums. I have had a 
princely poinsettia flagrantly proclaiming itself near the 
corner of the house. | have had my porch completely 
covered with a honeysuckle vine, and while breathing its 
distilled fragrance caught the zither-like music of a hum- 
ming bird. I have planted a seed at night and watched 
it come up in the morning. I have had two big-eyed, 
downy rabbits, and in six months I had run out of 
names for all the little rabbits that were poured out of 
the Big Hat of the universe. 

These things are symbolic of Hollywood: Beauty, 
growth and plenty. Besides, (Continued on page 117) 
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““Sweet Mama’’ 
displaying the 
first prize 
enameled cos- 
tume bag. It is 
of pastel coloring 
with rose pre- 
dominating. It’s 
yours if you write 
the best letter 
answering Miss 
White’s question. 


SCREENLAND 


ITE’S 


Alice White with the second prize mesh bag. _ It is 
carried out in orchid shades with orchid satin lining 
and contains a hand mirror. Very pretty. 


Two beautiful bags—first and second prize in Alice’s 
gift contest! Write the best letters and win the bags. 
The more expensive bag will be sent to the writer of the 
best letter. The other bag—really as lovely in every 
way, though not quite so elaborate—will go to the writer 
of the next best letter. Consider Alice’s question. 
Sharpen your wits, fill your fountain pens, gather ‘round, 
get busy! 

The question: would you rather see Alice White as 
a song-and-dance girl, as she was in “Show Girl in 
Hollywood” and “Sweet Mama,” two of her First Na- 
tional successes; or in more dramatic roles such as she 
plays in “Naughty Flirt” and “The Widow from Chi- 
cago?” Alice can play whoopee girls or demure young 
things or serious roles with equal success; but she is 
interested in your reaction to her interpretations of these 


ADDRESS:—ALICE WHITE 
SCREENLAND CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
Contest closes October 10, 1930 


pets O-crober. D9 3.0 
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GIFT OFFERING 


Ultra-modern Alice White and the latest innovation 
in mesh bags which she offers to you for your sincere 
advice. Beauty and the bag! 


varied roles and wants your advice and suggestions. 
Make up your mind and then write your letter. The 
two best letters win the prizes. By best letter is meant 
the sincerest and clearest. 

The bags—you’ll want to know all about them. It’s 
difficult to describe them because of their beautiful 
pastel colors. They are Whiting and Davis Costume 
Bags. The most expensive and lovely is the first prize 
winner ; the second, scarcely less beautiful. The first 
prize winner is developed in rose color, with rose 
enamel frame and a beautiful flower design in rose, 
beige, and blue, with beautiful fringe of the same 
coloring. The second prize mesh bag is carried out 
in orchid shades with a gold-plated (burnished) frame 
with a Roman ornamental design. The background 
is gray with violet flowered design and green leaves 
and has an orchid satin lining. Both bags are equipped 
with little mirrors. The last word in modern mesh 
bags. From Alice White to you! 


Fairy Godmother 
Alice White presents 
her public with two 
Costume Bags for 
the two best letters 
answering her ques- 
tion. Get busy! This 
is your contest 


Attractive girl—attractive bag. Another view of 
the second prize costume bag and another view of 
Alice White. What could be more inspiring? 
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LONG LANCE, 
Cihicé or 
Heart- Breakers 


The Indian hero of “The 
Silent Enemy” looks like a 
new outdoor idol. He’s a 
social lion in Manhattan. 
Read about him! 


by 
Rosa Rewlly 


bought the Island of Manhattan from the Indians 

for a peck of beads, six hatchets, and a handful 

of wampum. History speaks of it as the “Dutch 
Settlement” of Manhattan. They settled for about $15.32 
cash—and Lo, the Poor Indian, never had a chance. 

To-day, Manhattan is flinging its jewels, its ermine, 
and its latchkeys at the feet of a Chief of the Blood 
Indians. Step up and say “How” to the new screen 
idol, the new red-skinned Romeo who is paying back the 
Dutch for the shabby trick they played on his copper- 
colored ancestors. Meet Long Lance, one of the last of 
the Vanishing Americans, who appeared before the movie 
public for the first time when he played the leading role 
in “The Silent Enemy,” the distinguished film made by 
the young millionaire 
sportsman, William 
Douglas Burden, of 
New York. 

Ever since the pic- 
ture was_ released, 
Long Lance, one of 
the few real one hun- 
dred per cent Ameri- 
cans, has had New 
York right in his 
pocket. Everybody 
likes him—women and 
men alike—and that’s 
no mean feat for a 
movie hero. His tele- 
phone at the Explor- 
ers’ Club never stops 


B= in the early sixteen hundreds, the Dutch 


SCREENLAND 


Chief Long Lance—he has been a circus performer, 
cowboy, football player, light heavyweight champion 
of the Canadian Army, West Point cadet, war hero, 
archaeologist, newspaper man, and screen actor! 


with Irvin Cobb, or dining with Peter B. Kyne, or 
taking in a night club with the Duke of Alba, or sit- 
ting for his portrait to the Princess Alexander Vic- 
toria. And with it all, Long Lance is as unspoiled as 
a spotted calf. 

There are many reasons for this man’s popularity. 
First of all, he’s handsome, in a strong, clean-cut way. 
He looks like a Victor McLaglen carved out in bronze. 
Tall, barrel-chested, thin-hipped, with hands strong 
enough to strangle a bear. 

In addition to the Chief’s physical qualifications, he 
has been a circus performer, cowboy, football player, 
light heavyweight champion of the Canadian Army, 
West Point cadet, war hero, archaeologist, newspaper 
man, author, and screen actor. 

Thirty-four years 
ago, Long Lance was 
born out in the Cot- 
tonwoods of Mon- 
tana, in the neigh- 
borhood of Sweet- 
grass, seeing the light 
of day for the first 
time from a tepee. He 
was just one more of 
a vast number of In- 
dians who were grad- 
ually being shunted 
north from Montana, 
by an encroaching ciy- 
ilization, to wherever 
they could find a spot 
for their tents and a 


ringing. If he’s not 
lunching with Fannie 
Hurst, he’s motoring 


In “The Silent Enemy,’’ the authentic and entertaining 

record of the life of the north Canadian Indians produced 

by W. D. Burden, Long Lance has the leading role— his first 
appearance before the picture cameras. 


few blades of grass 
for their dwindling 
slab-sided cattle—this 
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being before the government had set aside reservations 
for their protection. 

When this child was seven years old, he joined Buf- 
falo Bill’s circus. And he might still be in the sawdust 
ring, if a wall-eyed pinto pony hadn’t rolled on him. 
That—and a bartender up in Laramie, Wyoming— 
changed the course of his life. 

The circus was in Gainesville, Mississippi, when the 
horse rolled on the little Indian—Gainesville, a tiny, 
lovely town, fronting on the Gulf, where magnolia blos- 
soms filled the air with soft perfume, and where long 
Spanish moss trailed from nearly every slow-stirring 
limb of every ancient tree. 

The boy was badly hurt—his right arm broken, his 
right leg crushed. The circus had little accommodation 
to look after him properly. So the mayor of the town, 
Colonel John Alexander Aspinwall, offered to care for 
the boy in his home. 

The neglected little Indian had never been in a 
house before. And what a house—with its shining 
rosewood furniture, its wide, curving, white mahog- 
any-trimmed stairways, its beautiful old silver. The 
master of the house wore white linen trousers and 
a black broadcloth coat. The women wore long dresses 
of satin. And even the little girls had pinafores of 
silk. 

From that moment, the boy decided he would never 
rest until he had a house like that for his own. And 
clothes like the Colonel’s to cover his thin little body. 
But when he said goodbye to the Colonel, well and 
sound, to rejoin the circus, he had to cover many 
square miles of territory and fight many battles 
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Left, a portrait of Long Lance, one of the last of the 
Vanishing Americans, painted by Brinjulf Stran- 
denaeis. Long Lance is a Chief of the Blood Indians, 

and the red-skin star of ‘‘The Silent Enemy.’’ 


Below: Long Lance the man about town! A portrait 

by the Princess Alexander Victoria, niece of the 

former Kaiserin of Germany. Long Lance is the 

friend of Fannie Hurst, Irvin Cobb and other literary 
lights of Manhattan. He’s in demand! 


both with guns and fists before he achieved his wish. 
As he grew older, Long Lance left the circus and 


started punching cattle. “Twenty dollars a month and 
buying my own tobacco wasn’t getting me anywhere,” 
Long Lance explained, “but I didn’t know what to do 
about it. 

“One night in Laramie, Wyoming, I was fooling 
around a bar-room. I must have stuck there a long time 
when finally the bartender dried his hands on a towel 
and said to me: ‘Kid, you’re too young to be hanging 
around this joint. Why don’t you go to the Carlisle 
Indian School?’ 

“That made me laugh—the idea of my going to school. 
‘Why, I can’t even read,’ I told that bartender. “They 
won't let me in.’ 

“He grunted. ‘You can learn, can’t you?’ 

“T did learn. The only way I knew how. Whenever I 
saw a newspaper—it might only be a torn piece lying 
in a muddy road—I would pick it up and try to figure 
out what the letters were. Then, as I commenced to be 
able to string the letters together, I got a dictionary. 
Soon I was able to read (Continued on page 113) 
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Billie Dove at 
breakfast. Billie 
believes that 
wholesome food is 
necessary to health 
and beauty. — 
Bran as a breakfast 
dish is an appetiz- 
ing and healthful 
addition to the 
daily menu. 


ealth and Beauty 


Healthful ways to the slim, 
graceful figure every 
woman longs to _ attain 


people who always feel, as I do, a sort of rebirth 

or beginning again in the fall; those people for 

whom the season has nothing of melancholy in it, to 
whom autumn means that the lovely leisure of summer 
is over and now has come a time of bright energy, a 
sense of fitness and purpose, a renewal of all one’s high 
resolves. 

It’s trite but true that every season has its problems. 
And no matter what anyone says, it takes a lot of time 
and thought and energy to be beautiful. But then, it 
takes that to accomplish anything worth-while, doesn’t 
it? And beauty is worth-while, we’re all agreed on that. 
When I say beauty, I don’t mean that you can all be 
breathtakingly lovely, but you can have the beauty of 
daintiness that grooming gives and a personality charm- 
ing enough to give you the sense of well-being which 
makes you interesting and pleasing to other people. And 
that’s what you want, isn’t it? 

Scores of girls write to me bewailing lack of popu- 
larity. ‘Boys don’t care for them; or they can’t ‘hold’ 


| HOPE I am writing this article for the-kind of 


By 
Anne Van Alstyne 


the boy they like best; or they’re not popular at parties. 
What to do, how to make themselves more attractive, 
how to achieve a personality that will make them more 
popular, they want to know. Each of these letters, of 
course, has its individual problem and is answered 
personally. Here, I can only advise and suggest in a 
general way. But I repeat the statement I just made. 
You can have the beauty of daintiness that grooming 
gives, and a personality charming enough to give you 
the sense of well-being which makes you interesting and 
pleasing to other people. 

And now, it’s autumn. Time to think of the good 
times and the busy times ahead. Time to be glowingly 
alive and fit, to start the season with a rhythm that 
you are going to keep all through the winter. 

Figures—what about them? Have you taken advan- 
tage of the marvelous opportunities offered for outdoor 
exercise? Have you kept the blood moving and the 
circulation from becoming sluggish? Is your body more 
lithe, graceful and supple than it was at the beginning 
of summer? Or are you among the number who be- 


pot, October, £930 
lieve that summer is the time to 
get all the rest possible, eating, 
meanwhile, indiscreetly and too 
well of rich, unseasonable foods? 
If so, then no doubt your com- 
plexion as well as your figure has 
suffered. 

Many letters come to me about 


reducing. Letters from young 
girls as well as from older 
women. Sometimes it is a dis- 


tribution of fat in unwanted 

places. In other cases, it is simply overweight. In either 
case, unless there is an extreme overabundance of fat 
due, perhaps, to some organic trouble, this condition 
may be corrected by diet and exercise. 

An excessive amount of fat on the body is not normal. 
Such cases need expert diagnosis and treatment. But 
when unnecessary weight is taken on because of wrong 
diet and too much inactivity, the cure is obvious. 

First, be sure that you are really overweight. In 
your zeal for slenderness remember that curves are 
now admissible, that the flat, boyish figure is ‘out’ and 
that your correct weight is computed according to your 
age and height. One girl wrote to me: “I am twenty 
years old, five feet, four inches, and I weigh one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds. How can I reduce five 
pounds ?”—when, as a matter of fact, she was four 
pounds underweight! 

If you want to avoid Mr. Overweight, scorn all ad- 

vances, no matter 
how alluring. “A 
box of nut choco- 
lates, an easy chair 
and thou,” he sings 
softly. “Caramel 


Ruth Roland demonstrates the 

value of bending exercises for 

slenderizing the hips and im= 
proving the waistlines 


Screenland’s Health and 
Beauty Diet is yours for 
the asking. Send stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
to Miss Van Alstyne, 
in care of this magazine. 


Loretta Young has the beauty of daintiness that 
grooming gives; all the svelte loveliness that comes 
from right diet, fresh air and exercise. 
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sundaes, gooey salads, and lots 
of nice French pastry,” he whis- 
pers in your receptive ear. But 
don’t listen. These are among 
the things you must avoid if you 
are inclined to overweight. 
Curves are admissible if they’re 
in the right place and not too 
prominent, but waistlines must 
be preserved. Avoid temptation. 
Remember that if you give in an 
inch you may lose the whole 
waistline—and you need it if you are to wear the new 
frocks successfully. 

Now there is no particular formula for producing 
beauty, but one essential ingredient must enter into its 
foundation if it is to be real and lasting. That ingredient 
is health. And health means, according to the dictionary, 
‘absence of disease.’ 

It is only within a short time that the close relation 
between bodily ailments and eating has been appreciated. 
Now, specialists all over the world are beginning to 
realize that these ailments are not caused exclusively 
by germs which can be isolated and killed. They know 
that improper eating is behind a great many of these 
ailments and that they can be controlled or cured by 
correcting the diet. 

Not only that, food specialists and manufacturers of 
food are realizing this fact and are endeavoring to in- 
corporate into their products their most nutritive ele- 
ments and in forms that 
help to lay a strong and 
lasting foundation for phy- 
sical and mental growth. 

We find then, how close- 
(Continued on page 106) 


Ruth Roland prac- 

tises deep breathing 

to keep the blood well 
circulated. 
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MAUREEN from DUBLIN — 


Meet Miss O’Sullivan. Will by 


she be another Janet Gaynor? 


N Irish flapper in Hollywood, this Maureen O’Sul- 
livan from Dublin! I wondered about it. What 
does an Irish flapper in Hollywood do—lke— 
say? I wanted to find out. 

We walked along the gravel path, Maureen and I. 

“See a pin, pick it up,” murmured Maureen stooping 
for the pin buried in the thick dust. 

“And all day you'll have good luck,” I added, feeling 
pretty smart. 


An 


Irish 
flapper .,in 


betty boone 


“See a pin, let it lie, and bad luck will follow you 
until you die,’ finished Maureen, fastening the pin in 
her jacket. 

“You’re superstitious,” I accused her. 

She admitted it. Perhaps this luck of the Irish has 
something to do with their superstition. She makes you 
think of a merry little elf, but with a very nice dignity, 
you understand. A charming little piece if there ever 
was one. “I'll bet you believe in leprechauns and things,” 
I told her. 

“Not now,” she scoffed, being, of course, 
a vastly grown-up young lady of eighteen 
with a house of her own and a Ford car that 
she drives at great speed here and there 
about the country side. “But I did until 1 
was about twelve,’ (oh, such a long, long 
time ago!). “All Irish children believe in 
the ‘little people,’ as we call them.” 

I shook my head sadly. “Hardly like 
American children.” 

Maureen was indignant. “I think it’s 
terrible not to believe in folk tales and elves 
and Santa Claus when you are children. 
Why, I used to pore over books of Irish 
fairy tales. I adored them. And do you 
know,” she stopped eating toast, for this 
was noon and we were lunching now, ex- 
cept that this was breakfast for Maureen— 
that’s how far she’s progressed in Holly- 
wood. , 

“Do you know,” she eyed me severely, 
“4 I had children, I mean when I do have 
children, I shall bring them up in complete 
innocence, unworldly, and they shall be- 
lieve implicitly in gnomes and el¥es and 
yes, in Santa Claus,” she finished trium- 
phantly. “And then when they are twelve 
or so I shall tell them all.” 

“Not all!’ I gasped. I was impressed. I 


Hollywood— 
Maureen 
O'Sullivan. 
Did you see her 
in “‘Song o’ My 
Heart’ and 
“So This is 
London?”’ 


queried timidly if the sudden disillusion- 
ment might not be hard on the poor dears. 

“Tt all happened to me like that,” in- 
sisted Maureen. “I had always believed in 
Santa Claus and used to get so excited at 
Christmas. Until one year when I was 
twelve, Nanny, that was our nurse, was 
trying to get us to bed, but we just wouldn’t 
quiet down. So mother came in and said, 
‘Hurry up, children. Your father wants to 
go to bed. You're keeping him up all night. 
He can't fill the stockings until you get to 
sleep.” Then I knew.” 

Tch, tch! Imagine! Maureen glanced 
out of the corner of those merry Irish eyes. 
Was dear old Santa being kidded? 

“Tell me about (Continued on page 123) 


Paramount Pictures 


The -Aost Beautiful Still 
of the —Nonth 


MICcoARD ARLEN @ “THE LAW RIDES WEST” 


The 


MOLDED 
MODE 


All 
Photographs 
by courtesy of 
Van Raalte. 


Above, left, Catherine Moylan, ex-Follies girl, 
exhibiting the form-fitting lingerie which 
will be worn beneath the new frocks. 
Catherine wears a black singlette in all-over 
lace held in place with garter attachments. 


Above, right, another view of Catherine’s 

singlette, which solves the undie problems 

of the backless evening gowns. This under- 

garment provides the correct foundation, 

molding without marring the suppleness and 
grace of the natural figure. 


Right: like all Follies girls, Miss Moylan can 
wear Clothes beautifully. Her gown is of 
black satin and chiffon. Intricate designs of 
satin form a slender yoke at the hips, and the 
chiffon gives a soft flounced skirt. 


The new fashions demand 


form-fitting lingerie 


Below, Dorothy McNulty displays a cor- 
rectly tailored singlette in glove silk, 
flesh pink and daintily lace-trimmed, 
with no bones or elastic. It forms a 
natural all-in-one foundation garment 
for every gown. 


Above: ex-flapper, or the new model femme! 
Doesn’t Dorothy look dignified in the new 
sweeping - the - floor white evening gown? 
Dorothy looks entirely different here from the 
frisky flapper she plays in ‘‘Good News.’’ 


Hal Phyfe 


UANA ALCANIZ, «a lovely Spanish’ dancer, i 

singer, and actress, makes her screen debut | 

in Victor McLaglen’s latest picture, “Sez You, | 

Sez Me!” Looking at Luana Alcaniz all we can 
say 1s “Si, si, Senorita!’ 


MeN is grabbing off the promising 

new talent. The latest discovery is Louise 

Huntington of the stage, who makes her bow in 

John Ford’s picture of prison life called, appro- 
priately enough, ““Up the River.” 


Hal Phyfe 


The profile 
above belongs 
to Jane Keith, 
who makesher 
Movietone de- 
but with 
Milton Sills in 
“The Sea 
Wolf.”’ 


Above: Marion Shilling 
who played with Wil- 
liam Powell in 
“Shadow of the Law,’” 
is a charming ingenue. 


In the oval is Marlene Dietrich, 
heralded: as ‘‘the German 
Garbo,” whose first Hollywood 
film is “‘Morocco,’’ with Gary 
Cooper and Adolphe Menjou. 


Right, Michael Bartlett, 
who brings a’ grand 
opera voice and husky 
he-manliness to his 
role in ‘‘ The Heart 
Breaker,” for Fox. 


NEW FACES—WITH VOICES! 


Frances Dee, above, is 
the lucky young lady 
chosen to play opposite 
Chevalier in ‘‘The 
Playboy of Paris.’’ 


Dolores Del 
Rio’s double? 
No, but Rosita 
Moreno is an- 
other Latin 
beauty who'll 
be seen in 
“The Law 
Rides West.”’ 


Ona Munson, in the oval, came 
from -the New York musical 
stage to play the heroine in 
“Going Wild.”’ You'll like Ona. 


Left: Bruce Rogers, 
younger brother of 
Charles Buddy Rogers, 
whom you'll be seeing 
soon in Paramount 
pictures. 


STARS OF TOMORROW? 


Betty Compton,-in the 
oval, has been signed 
to step and sing for 
Warner Brothers’ Vita- 

phones. Snappy! 


Jack Whiting de- 
buts in “Top 
Speed.” He’s 
Doug Fairbanks 
Jr.’s step-father! 
Jack is a likeable 
juvenile. 


Above, Roberta Robinson, who will warble 

and look winsome in Radio Pictures. Left, 

Irene Dunne, lovely heroine of ‘‘Leather- 
necking.”’ Like her? 


MORE NEW 


She makes her bow 
in Buddy Rogers’ 
new song-and-dance 
film, “‘Heads Up’’— 
a pretty blonde 
named Margaret 
Breen. 


Charles Starrett, 
former Dart- 
mouth athlete 
and stage lead- 
ing man, will be 
seen soon in 
SSE ie Best 
People.’’ 


Above, Evelyn Knapp, from the New York 

stage, plays the leading role in Warners’ 

“Penny Arcade.’’ Rose Hobart, right, in- 
genues for Movietone. 


mrACHS 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


ERE’S a brand-new view of Marion Davies. 

She isn’t high-hatting us—the camera artist 

caught a glimpse of her pretty profile and told her 

about it and it turned her head! Thanks, Marion, 
for a charming picture. 


Lansing. Brown 


STELLE TAYLOR makes a thrilling debut in 

talkers in Charlie Farrell’s film version of 
“Liliom.” Now she is playing Dixie Lee in 
“Cimarron” with Richard Dix, with lots of lure 
and all the Taylor talent. 


Hurrell 


“(XOOD NEWS!” Mary Lawlor helped to 

make it a musical comedy ‘success on Broad 

way and she also lends her vocal and optical charms 

to the screen version. And you may see her 
with Richard Dix in “Shooting Straight.” 


LITTLE Southern girl who is making good 
in the movies—Dorothy Jordan. You-all 
found her charming in “Devil May Care” and 
you'll like her more and more in “Love in the 
Rut” and “Dark Star,” see if you don’t! 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Richee 


CG BOW had better be a good little girl 
or Paramount may put Mitzi Green in her 
pictures to steal all the scenes. Clara brings her 
old-time zest to her new role in her latest picture, 
“Her Wedding Night,” now being filmed. 


WHR ee oe 


Hurrell 


OBERT MONTGOMERY is an actor first, 

an idol afterward. He has demonstrated his 

versatility in a wide variety of roles and he will 

never be satisfied to smile his way through his films. 
His latest is “Love in the Rut.” ~ 


HE latest Harold Lloyd comedy is always 
something to cheer about. The spectacled 


comedian’s new howlie is “Feet First,” with. 


pretty little Barbara Kent, pictured here, as a 
very special ‘extra added attraction.’ 
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eMCISS 
MIDGET 


A close-up of 
the little girl— 
Dorothy Lee 
to you—who’s 
known to most 


of Hollywood as 
Midge 


by 
Richard Ray ~ 


Lee. Ah—a quiet two hours in a tranquil tea- 

room tete a tete, I asking questions, she answer- 

ing them with a dreamy look in those big brown 
eyes. As a matter of fact: 

“T hate tea rooms,” said Dorothy Lee. “Besides, I 
had a late breakfast and I’m not hungry. Do you 
play golf?” 

From that moment until, tired and footsore, I arrived 
home, I chased Midge—(her nickname, derived from 
Midget, for Dorothy is a tiny parcel!)—all over South- 
ern California. 

The route included eighteen holes of golf at the 
Lakeside Club, two sets of tennis at the Los Angeles 
Tennis Club, a swim at the beach, where Miss Lee 
has a summer home, and several sets of ping pong in 
the game room of her house. At the end of the session, 
I was hoping an ambulance would pass and rush me to 
my home and bed. She was ready to visit the beach 
and take in the pleasure rides and side-shows there. 

Never in one girl have I seen so much animation 
and pep. She is the exception that proves the rule 
that small girls are not athletic. Barely five feet high 
and weighing less than one hundred pounds, Dorothy 
is one of the screen’s best all-around feminine athletes. 
Perhaps she is the best. I know of no one who can beat 
her at tennis. There are few who can better her golf 
game. At swimming she holds her own with every 
film actress who goes in for that sport. She is equally 
proficient at horseback riding. 

As a matter of record, she earned her nickname— 


| HAD looked forward to interviewing Dorothy 
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You saw her with Bert Wheeler in ‘‘Rio Rita’ 
and ‘“‘The Cuckoos.”’ Her latest is ‘‘Dixiana,’’ 
for which she’s all dressed up, above 


Midget—when she played lacrosse on the championship 
team when she attended school in Los Angeles. Other 
girls on the team weighed twenty-five or thirty pounds 
more than Dorothy but she was the outstanding star 
of the lacrosse season. 

Dorothy is a Los Angeles girl—one who had to leave 
her home city to become successful. For more than a 
year she haunted the studios in search of work but 
with no good luck. At each casting office the reply 
was the same: “No work today.’ Undaunted, she 
turned to the stage and was an instantaneous hit in 
prologues in and around Los Angeles. An eastern pro- 
ducer saw her and signed her for the leading feminine 
role in “Hello Yourself.” The play had a long run in 
New York and on the road. 

When RKO studio officials were casting ‘‘Syncopa- 
tion,’ Miss Lee was among those tested. She photo- 
graphed well, danced and sang well, and had a plentiful 
supply of personality. Result: she won the part over 
almost three score others who were after it. This led 
to “Rio Rita” which in turn culminated in a long-term 
contract. It is a fact that Miss Lee’s salary is more 
than ten times what she asked when she first visited 
the studios in search of work two years ago. 

Dorothy is a bundle of nerves. She is a tomboy and 
yet she is entirely feminine. She can sit on the back of 
an overstuffed chair with all (Continued on page 127) 
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Reviews of the 


=H The Dawn Patrol 


5 ERE’S the ace of all war pictures. A spectacular 
circus of the air, it records the adventures of a 
gallant squadron of the Royal Flying Corps. 
And somehow, it is a glamourous show. There’s 

more of the romance and the high courage than the brutal- ; 

ity of war about it. It’s the “‘Journey’s End”’ of the air. 

You watch these fine lads flying off to keep their rendezvous 

with death in the clouds. You wait behind with the squad- 

ron commander as he listens for the returning planes and 
wonders who’ll come back—this time. And then you soar 

with the bravest of them all over the enemy lines on a 

mission of death and destruction—and after all the excite- 

ment is over you come back to earth, and find yourself 
applauding a grand picture. Richard Barthelmess does 
it again! His latest performance is also his best. And look 
at this competion cues Fairbanks, Jr., and Neil 

: : : Hamilton, both splendid. oward Hawks has directed 

ere a Sane Ee ane Aieoe ener Jr. the best air scenes screened so far. Bravos for everybody! 


The Unholy Three 


HANEY TALKS! And you’ll talk, too, about Lon’s 
first audible offering. The screen’s great char- 
acter actor took no chances with his first talker. 
He used not one voice, but three; he plays not only 

his familiar crook character, but an old lady. He’s the 
same Lon Chaney with the added interest of a repertoire 
of voices to match his faces. In ‘‘The Unholy Three”’ he 
has for a vehicle one of the most fascinating stories ever | 
filmed. You may remember the silent screen version. 
When you see the talker you’ll wonder how the original 
could have been made without sound. The macabre tale 
of the three crooks—Echo, the ventriloquist; Hercules, the 
strong man; and Midget, the meanest of them all—has 
become a classic of the screen. It has horror, humor, 
romance. Lila Lee as the girl is sensational not only 


Lon Chaney with Harry Earles and Ivan Linow pictorially but dramatically. This girl is lovely dynamite. 
in ‘“‘The Unholy Three,” Lon’s first talker. 


For the Defense 


OR real, unvarnished, engrossing entertainment, 
take me to a William Powell picture. You saw 
“Street of Chance?’’ Then don’t miss ‘‘For the 
Defense.’”’ The same star, the same director— 
John Cromwell—the same superb and nonchalant touch, 
truly this Powell series of polished crime plays is providing 
us with authentic and intelligent amusement. In ‘For 
the Defense”’ it’s not the ‘plot’, it’s the mood, and the 
characterization. Powell plays Bill Foster, brilliant crimi- 
nal lawyer and gay boy of Manhattan, who confounds 
the bar association and the district attorney, performs 
pranks in the court-room, shines in speak-easies, and finally 
commits an act of gallantry that sends him to Sing Sing— 
a still smiling. It’s a rich role and Yowell plays it te the hilt. 
| a j f tip Ve Kay Francis, as his sweetheart, is handsomer than ever— 
a <= the one believable siren on the screen today. Mr. Powell 
William Powell, the star, with Kay Francis and and Miss Francis, in fact, are foremost representatives of 
William Davidson in ‘‘For the Defense.’’ Splendid, the new order of things in Hollywood. 
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Best 


The Six Most Important 
Pilms of the Month 


Romance 


OU have never seen a lovelier figure on stage or 
screen than Greta Garbo presents in ‘‘Romance.”’ 
She is breath-takingly beautiful in the enchanting 
costumes of 1850, the period in which this Edward 
Sheldon play is laid. Garbo in ‘‘Anna Christie’’ was vivid 
and arresting. Garbo in ‘“‘Romance’”’ is all sweet seductive- 
ness, allure, and tenderness. If she is never quite the 
imperious Cavallini, operatic toast of her day, with New 
York at her feet; if she is always Garbo, the fascinating 
Nordic sweeping about the sets of a more mellow day in 
costumes that obviously delight her soul—who’ll complain? 
Pictorially, she is a revelation. And in some moments 
she is the consummate actress of her silent pictures. Clar- 
ence Brown, a fine realistic director, is not at home here. 
He is too literal, and his love scenes lack the spark. Lewis 
Stone and Gavin Gordon are just—support. ‘‘Romance”’ 
is all Garbo. And Garbo is all romance to most people. 
ee 3 
tos 


=A Let Us Be Gay 


ND how can we help it, with Norma Shearer at her 
loveliest and Marie Dressler at her best? It’s a 


gay, deft, sophisticated picture, and you’ll enjoy 

every minute of it or I’ll be disappointed in you. 
It all begins with Norma as a neglected wife—try to imagine 
it. She’s one of these sweet, long-suffering souls who be- 
lieves that pretty is as pretty does—until she learns that 
her husband has been looking elsewhere for the beauty 
denied him at home. Then she wakes up. But not before 
Norma has a chance to shine in a little clear-cut cameo 
characterization, perfect, and pathetic, of the drab wife. 
Then, of course, she turns into a beautiful butterfly in the 
Hollywood manner. And the fun begins, with Miss Dressler 
stealing all the scenes as a doughty dowager, and Hedda 
Hopper, Rod La Rocque, Sally Eilers and Gilbert Emery 
contributing cleverness. You can be comfortable, chuck- 
ling at the goings-on in this film for you know that the 
ending will be perfectly proper. 


Good Intentions 


HE underworld again! But with a difference. 

You may think you have had about enough of these 

sleek crooks and their sinister associates but don’t 

give up until you have seen ‘‘Good Intentions.”’ 
Then you'll be sold on a series. And there won’t be any 
more, not for a long time, for smooth and expert films 
like this are few and far between. I mentioned ‘a differ- 
ence.’ It’s in the direction, by William K. Howard. He 
wrote the story, too—and the dialogue; and it only proves 
what I’ve thought for a long time and what ‘“‘Devil’s Holi- 
day’’ and ‘‘Good Intentions’? bear out—that a one-man 
picture is the best. Mr. Howard knew just what he wanted 
to do and to say. The result is consistent, intelligent, and 
adult entertainment. Edmund Lowe helps. He is at his 


suave best as the picturesque and polished leader of his 
gang. He glances away—in the direction of pretty little 
Marguerite Churchill, providing keen complications. Earle 
Foxe and Regis Toomey are excellent, 


It’s a good picture. 


, 
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Pictures 


Screenland’s Critic Selects 


Greta Garbo is supported by Lewis Stone and Gavin 
Gordon in ‘‘Romance,”’ her latest talking picture. 


Marie Dressler and Norma Shearer share acting 
honors in “Let Us Be Gay,”’ a delightful comedy. 


3 


a ee ee 
Edmund Lowe is at his best as the suave master- 
mind in ‘‘Good Intentions,’’ rousing melodrama. 


ve 
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Critical 


SCREENLAND 


Comments 


Manslaughter 


It’s the talker version of a popular book and silent picture. 
It has alluring Caludette Colbert for its heroine and mag- 
netic Fredric March for its hero. It has some thrills and 
suspense and clever direction. Yet it is only moderately 
good entertainment. Go, but don’t expect too much. 


Wild Company 


Reckless youth at play—only this time it’s all the fault 
of the older generation. If H. B. Warner had been a sterner 
father, Frank Albertson wouldn’t have met Sharon Lynn 
and—there wouldn’t have been any story. As it is, Frank 
proves himself by far the best of our juvenile actors. 


The Sap from Syracuse 


Another triumph for young Jack Oakie, the boy who 
never disappoints his audiences. It’s funnier than ‘‘The 
Social Lion,’’ and Jack, you'll be glad to. note, has de- 
veloped no tendencies towards forced smartiness. He’s as 
spontaneous as ever. Ginger Rogers assists. Don’t miss it. 


A Man from Wyoming 


Don’t be misled by the title. It isn’t a western, but a 
war drama. Gary Cooper plays a dashing young captain 
of engineers, with a new leading lady, June Collyer. 
It’s never very convincing, but if you like Gary, rehashing 
the war, and June’s dimples, you may be pleased, 


The Big Fight 


With Guinn Williams and Lola Lane in the réles enacted 
by Jack Dempsey and Estelle Taylor in the stage play, this 
will satisfy those who relish romances of the ring. The 
champ—his girl-friend—her weakling brother in the clutches 
of a racketeer—if you like this sort of thing, go to it! 


On the Level 


It takes more than Victor McLaéglen and the repetition of 
“Oh, yeah?”’ to make another ‘‘Cock-Eyed World.” “On 
the Level’’ has a few funny scenes but these can’t com- 
pensate for the long stretches of dubious humor. Plenty 
of plot and McLaglen, Fifi Dorsay and Lilyan Tashman. 


é 
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Current 


ON 


The Border Legion 


Richard Arlen, Jack Holt, Fay Wray and Eugene Pallette 
in a strong, rousing picturization of a Zane Grey yarn 
what more do western addicts want? It’s good to see Jack 
in one of his familiar r6les again, and Dick is appealing— 
but Pallette and Stanley Fields share their honors. 


Lawful Larceny 


Lowell Sherman doubles in brass, both directing and act- 
ing in this talker taken from the stage play. Most of the 
clever lines fall to Lowell. Bebe Daniels is featured but is 
allowed to contribute little besides her beauty. Mr. Sher- 
man steals the show. An entertaining domestic drama. 


This Mad World 


What, another war picture? Not much excuse for this 
one. Kay Johnson and Basil Rathbone must choose be- 
tween passion and patriotism, for their countries are at 
war. Some splendid moments, and good performances by 
Miss Johnson, Mr. Rathbone and Louise Dresser. 
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Films 


Ladies of Leisure 


Cheers for Barbara Stanwyck! She proves herself a grand 
actress and potent personality in this intense drama of 
‘ladies of the evening’ in love, from the Belasco play. 
The film maintains its pace up to a badly botched ‘movie 
ending.’ But it’s well worth your while to see Barbara. 


Hell’s Island 


Melodrama, frank and unashamed. Jack Holt and Ralph 
Graves, rivals in the Quirt-Flagg manner for the affections 
of a cabaret cutie, Dorothy Sebastian, fight it out in ap- 
proved Foreign Legion fashion. Excitement, some comedy, 
and lots of heavy acting by the leading trio. 


— rine 


Sins of the Children 


Louis B. Mann has a splendid opportunity to ingratiate 
himself with screen audiences in this sentimental picture 
of the old-fashioned father of a fast-stepping family. He’s 
touching and fine. Robert Montgomery and Leila Hyams 
are excellent. Recommended for the whole family. 
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SCREENLAND 


On LOCATION with 


Above, a dramatic scene from “‘The Sea God” 

with Fay Wray and Dick Arlen. Dick has 

the role of a deep-sea diver and Fay, of course, 
is the fair heroine. 


Right, time out! Dick Arlen, Fay Wray, 
Helen Ludlam, SCREENLAND’s Location 
Lady, and director George Abbott resting on 
location at Catalina for ‘‘The Sea God.”’ 


OR months and months I had been 

looking forward to ‘‘The Sea God’’ location. 

“Tt isn’t until summer, but it will be swell,” 

Dick Arlen told me. ‘‘All under-water stuff. 
That’s why we have to wait until summer when the 
water will be warm.” 

And now we were on our way to Catalina, which had 
been picked for the location because of the still, clear 
water and the beauty of the sea floor. We arrived late 
in the afternoon and plenty wet from our trip on the 
Cabrillo, for the seas ran high that day, and, preferring 
the forward deck to the lounge, we paid for our rashness. 

The company was housed at the old -Banning place, 
which has always set my heart beating with envy. It 
is so spacious and livable and quiet. And it overlooks 
as much beauty as it is good for one pair of eyes to be- 
hold at a time. Everything is so full of color. Of 
course, I am speaking of the Isthmus, which is on the 
other side of the island from Avalon. The Isthmus has 
only a few cottages and tents and a commissary, most 
of which were used by the company, which -included 
the staff and the extras. 

Dick lived aboard his yacht. Yep, he has one. He 
and Walter Huston, who became good friends during 
the making of “The Virginian,” bought it together, 


Shooting the Scenes for 
‘The Sea God” with 
Dick Arlen and Fay Wray 


by 
- Helen Ludlam 


overhauled it and painted it themselves, and it’s a 
beauty. Walter was there, too, on a vacation before he 
plunged into work on ‘‘The General” for Paramount. 
So was Mrs. Richard Arlen, otherwise known as 
Jobyna Ralston. We hadn’t seen Joby for a long time 
and had forgotten how rosy and merry her face was. 
She was tanned from the sun and looked too healthy 
for words. 

“‘She’s awfully cute,” one of the girls told me. “She 
always wears those sailor pants with a sweat shirt and 
goes around with a little gun trying to shoot wild goats. 
There are millions of them on the island, you know. 
She is always game to get up at dawn and go fishing 
with any of the troupe who will take her, and she is 
good at it, too.” : 

-As soon as everyone got washed up we piled into a 
water taxi and steamed off to see the rushes which were 
to be run in the new Casino Theater at Avalon. It was 
a lot of fun getting there, because, aside from the ex- 
treme beauty of the water and rocks which were all 
colors of green and lavender in the evening light we 
could see little black goats jumping about over the 
rocks which rose sheer from the water to a height of 
several hundred feet. We hailed Joe Schenck’s yacht 
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anchored in a charming lagoon and waved to those on 
board. 

In this theater I saw my first sound rushes and found 
them as interesting as I had imagined, though I should 
think a cutter would go mad trying to unravel all those 
different shots of the same scene. The bit we saw was 
under-water stuff. A man going down in diver’s outfit 
and then the little bubbles churning up the surface of 
the waters which told those above that all was well 
with him. It’s amazing what divers have nowadays— 
underwater torches and telephones. 

None of the really interesting under-water stuff had 
been taken at that time but it was thrilling just the 
same to see the unwieldy figure plowing through the 
misty water, scuffling through seaweed and shells and 
startling the fish half out of their wits. Dick is doubled 
in some of the things done under water which are too 
dangerous for a land man to attempt. But he does do 
some of the stunts and he wasn’t looking forward to 
the experience with any great amount of enthusiasm. 
“T like fun and all that,” said Dick, grinning, ‘‘but this 
stuff is darn dangerous for a novice to monkey with, 
and if anything happens it’s too late to worry.” Dick 
isn’t any piker but he has got common sense. 

After the rushes we filed out of the theater to find the 
first arrivals for the regular show waiting patiently 
outside. And how surprised and pleased they were to 
see Fay Wray, Dick Arlen, Eugene Pallette, Maurice 
Black, Ivan Simpson and William Gleckler when the 
doors opened and we all strolled out. 


We went to the St. Catherine Hotel for dinner, the 
first time I had been in the place since the location on 
“Drag Harlan” with Bill Farnum, years ago. The 
hotel hadn’t changed much, but the cuisine had. 

Our ride back in the water taxi was made in record 
time. A card table was put up stern and Joby and two 
or three others played bridge—as well as they could 
for the joy ride we had that night. How we did ride! 


Above, putting a little realism in 

the picture—director George Abbott 

tears Fay Wray’s dress for the 
“jungle’’ fight scenes. 


Left, Fay Wray and Richard Arlen 
emoting before the camera. In the 
background, Helen Ludlam, George 
Abbott, assistant director Charlie 
Barton, cameramen and props. 


Eugene Pallette declared nothing 
but the rear end of the boat touched 
the water from dock to dock. 

Next morning we were up at 
dawn and had breakfast served to 
us at the Banning House by the 
special chef engaged for the troupe. 
And how he could cook bacon, 
pancakes and biscuits! 

Eugene Pallette didn’t have to 
get to work that day so what he did 
was to rise at four o’clock, rout Joby and Walter 
Huston out of their bunks on the boat and go fishing. 
While we were at breakfast he came breezing in with 
an enormous basketful which he promised for our 
dinner. “I must apologize for all the noise we made 
when we came in last night,” he said, grinning at those 
who had not gone to Avalon the night before. ‘Did 
you hear me yell ‘Quiet!’ went (Continued on page 112) 
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The film colony 
brushes up on its 
Spanish—parties! 


: HIS is the glorious season of 
autumn leaves, untanning your 
skin, and going to barbecues!”’ 
exclaimed Patsy. ‘Frank Lloyd 

is giving a barbecue at his big ranch 

over near Montebe'lo, in honor of 

Richard Barthelmess.”’ 

Through the lovely old countryside 
we rode, along winding country roads 
which led through miles of green 
English walnut groves, past ancient 
houses, until we turned into a dirt 
road, which Jed, under the shade of 


big trees, to the stately white Colonial The picture people have found a new playground. It’s C L 

j ; ° ayground. ’s Casa La | 
house : wncte Lloyd dwells with his Golondrina, pictured above. On Olvera Street, it’s like a bit of | 
charming family. ; the old Spanish days in Los Angeles. 


Our invitations had read, rather 
mysteriously, ‘‘Watch for the boy with | 
the red sign,” but, as Patsy put it, we found only a very 
red boy with a sign; however, he turned out to be the 
right boy, and we found our way without trouble. 

Our host had turned his big tennis court into a huge 
out-door picnic ground, with gaily colored umbrellas 
and awnings shading the tables and the rustic chairs. 

Frank Lloyd and his delightful wife greeted us with 
all the kindly warmth of their most kindly natures, and 
we said ‘‘Hello”’ to Dick Barthelmess and his lovely 
mother. 

It would never do to give a Spanish barbecue without 
having Spanish entertainers, and our host had supplied 
a number of these, all gay in their bright-hued sashes 
and toreador hats with their trousers of black velvet, 
slashed at the ankle to reyeal red satin inserts, and with 
their white silk shirts. Even the waitresses were dressed 
as Spanish peasants. 

Warner Baxter and his beautiful wife, whom we used 
to know in her old theatrical days as Winifred Bryson, 
waved to us to join them at their table under a great 
gay umbrella, and Winifred told us how she and Warner 
had just come from location in Utah, where she made 
a real home tor Warner out of the funny little cabin 
in which they dwelt. She did the cooking when they 
didn’t go to the regular mess tent, she said, and she 
hadn’t forgotten her cooking experience when she kept 
house for Warner in a single apartment, when they 
were just starting out on their careers. 

We told Warner that he ought to use his Spanish 
accent here, but he said that he Jiked to rest it out of 
working hours; but we said to him that we had thought 
that by this time he wouldn’t be able to speak a real 
word of English, he had played so many Spanish roles! 

Antonio Moreno was another guest who fitted ex- 
cellently into his Spanish background, but Tony has 
been in this country so Jong that, though he speaks 
pure Spanish beautifully, he said he had had to learn a 
Spanish accent! 

Chester Morris and his wife were there, and we met, 
also, Joe E. Brown and his wife and son. 


“ . : . ” Warner Baxter refused all requests to use his Spanish 
My son has a Spanish name, even if he is blond, accent at. the Barthelmess party—he said he likes to 


Joe remarked. . rest it after working hours! 
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PesST AN OLD 


BPANISH 


CUSTOM 


in HOLLYWOOD 


By Grace Kingsley 


But we didn’t find out what it was because just then 
a crowd of people Joe knew carried him off. 

H. B. Warner and his wife, Rita Stanwood, were 
among the guests, and there were Bessie Love and her 
husband, William Hawks; Mr. and Mrs. Montagu 
Love, (no relation to Bessie), Edmund Lowe and 


Frank Lloyd gave a Spanish barbecue for Richard 
Barthelmess, who has just finished ‘‘Adios,’”’ the old 
Spanish costume picture directed by Lloyd. 


Lilyan Tashman, James Gleason and his wife, Lucille 
Webster Gleason; Marian Nixon and her husband, 
Edward Hillman; Louise Dresser and Jack Gardner, 
Joseph and Queenie Cawthorn, Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Kernell, Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Nagel, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., and Joan Crawford, Hal Wallis and Louise 
Fazenda; Mr. and Mrs. George Fitzmaurice, Hope 
Loring and Louis Lighton, Mr. and Mrs. J. Farrell 
Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Neil Hamilton, May McAvoy 
and Maurice Cleary, Henry Hobart and Olive Tell, 
James Rennie, Walter Pidgeon, Mr. and Mrs. William 
K. Howard, Charlie Farrell, Lila Lee, Constance 
Bennett, Mervyn Le Roy and Edna Murphy, Lowell 
Sherman and Helene Costello, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
King, and scores of others. 

When the Spanish food had been served, the Spanish 
orchestra went about playing at different tables, and 
Warner Baxter asked them to play Amapola, his 
favorite song, at which Louis Alvarez, a handsome 
tenor, sang it most soulfully. 

Frank Lloyd appeared on the scene after that, call- 
ing out, ‘““We will now be entertained by the Prickly 
Heat Quartette!” 

Whereupon Joe Cawthorn, J. Farrell Macdonald, 
Edmund Breese and Bobby North moved a baby piano 
about the place, from table to table, amusingly warb- 
ling Sweet Adeline and other old plush-album favorites, 
in a highly melodious manner. The four had been to- 
gether in many a famous New York show in other days. 

Then we all besought Joe E. Brown to recite Little 
Mousie, which he did with huge success, remarking 
afterward, “‘That’s just a hang-over from last night 
at the Mayfair.” Then he remarked jocosely, “All 
money taken in at this benefit will be turned over to 
the Stage Relief Fund!” 

We circulated and met James Rennie, who told us 
that his wife, Dorothy Gish, isn’t coming to Hollywood 


as soon as she had expected, because her sister Lillian . 


has gone to Europe to aid Max Reinhardt in making 
talking pictures, and Dorothy didn’t feel that she 
could leave her mother, who is a semi-invalid, without 
one of her daughters to see that she is well taken care of. 

Speaking of health, he said that he hadn’t been very 
well in England, and had consulted a noted physician. 

“It’s whisky,” the doctor told Rennie. 

“Oh, dear me,” said Rennie. 

“Stop drinking soda with it,’”? admonished the 
doctor. 

The orchestra played for the guests to dance on the 
tennis court, and the shadows (Continued on page 128) 
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Earl Carroll’s ‘‘Vanities’’ 


T is really a ‘super-spectacle.’ Carroll doesn’t 

care what it costs—he gets his ideas across. 

Ideas that are bizarre, exotic, perverse, grandiose, 

but for this reason all the more unique and 
memorable. 

This is the eighth edition of this American classic, 
and each year it gets more sensational. All of which I, 
for one, endorse—if Mr. Carroll would only cut out 
the cheap vulgarity that does not improve his shows 
and offends the dainty eyes of cops, who blush, it 
seems, even in the dark. 

The beautiful scenes in this edition of the ‘‘Vanities’’ 
must be seen. They cannot be described. Also, the 
beauties: each one is hand-picked, and when Carroll 
introduces them through a megaphone as ‘the most 
beautiful girls in the world,’ it is no Barnum-bunk. 


SCREENLAND 


Following 
the Broad- 


way Parade 


Dorothy Britton 
(“Miss Universe’’), a 
beauty contest winner 
now adding grace and 
beauty to the eighth 
edition of Earl Car- 
roll’s “‘Vanities.’’ The 
girls in Mr. Carroll’s 
revues are introduced 
as the most beautiful 
in the world, and this 
is no Barnum-bunk! 


The naked fact stands before you! Every girl in that 
show would cause me to leave my first editions of 
Dickens and Overholt and go a-Maying with It. 
(Wake up! Well, where was I?) 

It’s three hours, anyhow, of money’s worth entertain- 
ment, believe me. One of the daintiest and most 
beautifully modeled dancers that ever came along 
Broadway is Vivian Fay. She is an artist and a chim- 
eric dream. 

Then there are Kay Carroll, Irene Ahlberg, Dorothy 
Britton—and—and—and—but there I go again! Well, 
it’s like that! 

As for Jimmy Savvo, I don’t see him. For me, he 
hasn’t a laugh in a carload of his stupidities. Jack 
Benny is the real comedian of this show—and 
Herb Williams. Benny will be remembered by 
picturegoers as Master of Ceremonies in ‘‘Hollywood 
Review of 1929.” 
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By 


Benjamin De Casseres 


in REVIEW 


‘“Who Cares?’’ 


This is a well-balanced revue put on by the Satirists 
with Lambs Gambolings and some original matter. 
In fact, it’s a corking revue and deserves the hit it made. 

The kernel of the show is satire. The stage, tele- 
vision, Chicago gangdom, John Held, ‘‘Sunup,”’ Broad- 
way and “‘Lysistrata,’’ are some of the things that are 
banged—and often with bare knuckles. 

“Who Cares?” winds up with a screaming ‘Hunting 
Ballet’? done by men dressed as women. It is a rarely 
humorous bit of work. 

Arthur Hartley, William Holbrook, Peggy O’Neil, 
Percy Helton, Olive May, Grant Mills and Sibylla 
Bowhan are some of the merrymakers in this full 
evening’s chortle. 


The Talkies and the Drama 


Curtain, 1930-31! 

Last year, somewhere in August, we were promised 
a winter of champagne and jumbo lobsters a la Guild, 
a la Gest, a la Hopkins, a la LeGallienne, a la Belasco, 
etc.; but when the Big Party was over last spring I 
found I had been served in about one hundred and 
fifty meals with about five real steaks, two or three 
glasses of good charged claret, an immense number of 
synthetic cocktails, an ocean of needle-beer, two or 
three dainty claws from a chicken lobster, a mess of 
cheese sandwiches, and plates and plates of stale 
boloney. 

And that’s the way matters have gone every season 
since the old strumpet Hope began to spring eternally 
in my somewhat human breast; and still for all that 
here I am again, with some millions of my fellow New 
Yorkers, standing with wide-open mouth, with nerves, 
emotions and eyes all a-tinkle and agog with expectancy, 
before the brand-new Thousand and One Nights and 
Matinées of the season of 1930-31. 

The little Alice in all our souls prepares again to walk 
through the Magic Mirror (or, rather, the asbestos 
curtain) into—what? Well, look out for rabbit-holes, 
open sewers and box-office traps! 

A thousand playwrights will once again bite their 
finger-nails back stage on the rise of a thousand cur- 
tains; a thousand producers will loll with well-assumed 
sang-froid behind the arras and watch the first-night 
pall-bearers walk out; and the coroner’s jury of critics 
again will toss quip and quiddity up and down the 
aisles and in the lobbies, while Messrs. Hammond, 
Gabriel and Atkinson will caw and caw and for all 
that are not villains. 

But all is not hopeless in spite of the croakers and 
the pall-bearers and St. John Ervine. There also will 


be chortles and gurgles of delight after the curtain goes 
down on the coming first nights. 

It happens about once out of twenty throws. A hit! 
A hit!—it’s a sell-out!—crashing applause, the critics 
turn their thumbs up (you can see it by the yea-saying 
glint in the eye of Brooks Atkinson and the hosanna 
in Gilbert Gabriel’s walk), the producer ‘phones Palm 
Beach for reservations, and the actors salute le bon Dieu. 

But was it art? you ask with George Jean Nathan, 
who until then had not said a word. No, something 
far better: it was amusing, interesting, gripping. 
Art doesn’t pay—the success of ‘‘Street Scene” 
proves it. 

I am not one of those pessimists who believes that 
the drama is going boom because of the talkies. 

On the contrary, I believe that the talkies are a 
godsend to legitimate drama and real dramatists. 

The field for non-talkie (Continued on page 122) 


Sidney Fox and Ferdinand Gottschalk in a scene 
from “Lost Sheep,” hilarious and entertaining 
comedy drama capably produced and acted. 
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COME 


into the 


KITCHEN 
with 
Anita Page > 


S clothes, complexions and figures become more 
feminine, women become more and more fem- 
inine in their choice of avocations. The making 
of cake, for instance, an accomplishment that 

dates back to the days of our great-great grandmothers 
is an achievement that is now being listed among this 
season’s domestic attainments. 

History is repeating itself. Arriving simultaneously 
with the new style dresses, also copied from great-great- 
grandma’s time, the desire for perfection in this lady- 
like accomplishment is both opportune and appropriate. 
The fashion for curves (in moderation) is making it 
fitting to own up to the possession of an appetite 
(also in moderation). Therefore, now as then, girls 
are invading the kitchen to learn the gentle art of 
cake-making. 

There’s a difference, however, between then and now, 
and the difference is all in favor of the modern girl. 
The girl of great-grandmother’s time worked in a large 
kitchen where many steps were necessary. She must 
know how to regulate a cooking stove temperamentally 
inclined. Her surroundings were drab, her cooking 
utensils few. Her cake-making was a slow and tedious 
process of creaming and 
sifting and beating. The 
results were often very 
good; sometimes not so 
good. In those days it 
Was practise, not scien- 
tific knowledge of the 
tute or Mazola. 


ANITA PAGE’S FAVORITE RECIPE 
Lady Baltimore Cake 


Blend one cup of sugar with one-half cup butter, butter substi- 


SCREENLAN® 


: 


In her colorful kitchen with every kind of con- 

venience to make cooking a pleasure, Anita 

measures and combines materials for. her cake- 
making and the result is always just right. 


every kind of handy contrivance devised to make cook- 
ing a pleasure. She has been taught to measure properly 
and combine her materials, to test the temperature of 
the oven until it is ‘just so.’ And she has a wide choice 
of easily combined and partly prepared food materials 
from which to prepare dishes that make for variety 
and fine flavor. And the result is always just right. 

Great-great grandmother used good materials in her 
cake making. Quantities of real cream and butter, fresh 
eggs and plenty of them. I can imagine a good cook 
of an earlier generation peering through her glasses 
and reading with a sniff of contempt “ ‘two eggs, -one- 
fourth cup of butter—now what kind of a beginning 
is that for a cake?” But if she could follow the making 
of Anita Page’s cake recipes given here and note the 
economy of time and material, she might wonder how 
in the world one could expect to make anything fit 


to eat in that length of time and with so few ingredients, 


but she would have to 
admit it was good cake. 

Hollywood girls are 
just like all girls. They 
like occasionally to go to 
the kitchen and see what 
they can do. Amita 


job in hand aided by 
easy-to-use materials and 
all manner of handy 
kitchen utensils, that 
made perfection. 

The girl of today dons 
a dainty frock and_be- 
ruffled apron and hies to 
her sanitary, compact, 
red and white or green 
and white kitchen with 
its electric range, gayly 
colored cooking dishes, 


Place sugar and shortening in mixing bowl 
and with the back of a spoon slowly work the fat into the sugar. 
When smooth, add two-thirds cup milk alternately with two cups 
cake flour sifted with one heaping teaspoonful baking powder. 
Add pinch of salt, three stiffly beaten egg whites and one teaspoon 
vanilla. Pour batter in two greased pans and bake in moderate 
oven. About 350 degrees F is needed. Filling: dissolve one 
and three-fourth cups sugar in one-half cup water and cook 
slowly until syrup forms a soft ball. Remove from fire, pour 
over three stiffly beaten egg whites and beat until mixture 
turns a creamy white color and begins to set. Cool and add 
flavoring. Use half this frosting for top of cake. The remainder, 
with one-half cup each of chopped raisins and walnuts, one-fourth 
cup each of chopped almonds, citron, figs and candied cherries, 
for the filling. This recipe with the addition of spices, nuts 
and fruit may also be used for a loaf cake or for cup cakes. 


Page, one of the most 
popular girls in the film 
colony, is one of them. 
Anita is beautifully slim 
and intends to remain 
so; but she loves to go 
into her kitchen and 
‘whip up a cake’ and 
her friends are all in fa- 
vor of it. “Good, whole- 
some cake in moderate 
quantities is good for 
you,” Anita tells them. 
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One of Hollywood’s modern maidens 
gives a lesson in cake making 


By Emily Kirk 
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Anita adds the finishing touches to her favorite 
cake, “‘Lady Baltimore.” Judging from appearances, 
this cake lives right up to its artistocratic name. 


“It’s only very rich cakes and pastries that make you 
fat.” 

Anita’s kitchen is just the kind of trim, colorful and 
well-equipped workshop you would expect her to have. 
A harmonious, cheerful environment in which she and 
those who serve her can work happily and well. And 
Anita is just as modern about her cake-making as she 
is about everything else. She doesn’t believe in fussing 
for hours doing a thing that can be done just as weil 
in one quarter of the time. Cake-making, like every- 
thing else, may be a test of efficiency, she believes. 
If you can use one recipe for a loaf cake, for a layer 
cake or for cup cakes varied by the addition of spices, 
nuts, fruits and flavoring—that’s one way of passing 
the test. 

Anita’s recipes are very simple. Both the Black 


Chocolate Cake and another which comes under the 
aristocratic name of “Lady Baltimore Cake’ are easy 
to make. 

Cookies and small cakes are an interesting part of 
the cake family, too, especially when there is a young 
brother in the house. Don’t we all, when we think of 
cookies, recall days of childhood almost in the same 
breath? Those happy, carefree days when we went dash- 
ing in from play to forage in the cookie jar which was a 
family institution then, and we hope it still is. And since 
men and women are only little girls and boys grown tall, 
we like these little cakes almost as much as in bygone 
days. 

These small, dainty cakes are always handy for the tea 
hour when guests drop in unexpectedly and are especialiy 
adapted for party menus, not for their delectableness, but 
because they fit in with almost any combination of foods, 
and in many instances seem to fill that little deficiency 
making the refreshment plate complete. 

Anita likes to keep these little cakes on hand because 
they are quickly mixed and baked and keep indefinitely. 
That is, if they can be kept away from investigating mem- 
bers of her family, she says. Her many varieties of 
small cakes and cookies are year-round favorites. She 
serves them with either cold or hot drinks, such as tea, 
chocolate or hot punch or as a pleasing accompaniment 
to ice cream or fresh fruit in (Continued on page 104) 


; 


Anita contemplates the finished product and won- 
ders who’ll be the first to sample it. We’d like to 
be in on that, We always did like cake. 
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SCREENLAN®D 


A new blonde on the Hollywood horizon—Jean 
Harlow, who supplies the entire feminine interest 


in the long-heralded ‘‘Hell’s Angels.’’ And such 


human interest! 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Cantor in Hollywood. Eddie, 

who is making his first singing-talking feature pic- 

ture, ‘‘Whoopee,’’ insists that his retirement from 
the stage is complete. 


HO'| FROM 


Extra! Extra! All the New Mergers, Murmurs, 


to Lew Ayres. Constance, most glamorous of the 

three beautiful Bennetts, has been married and 

divorced. Lew, one of the newest boys in pic- 
tures, appears with Constance in ““Common Clay.” 


+ + + 


The film colony seem to be going in for baby Austin 
cars in a big way. Buddy Rogers and his brother have 
one; so have Alan Crosland, Winnie Lightner, and many 
others. 

Cliff Edwards bought one and ordered another; 
for each foot,” he explained. 

Gary Cooper hasn’t taken to it yet. Maybe he feels 
that his six-feet-plus and a baby Austin don’t belong. 
And maybe he’s right. 


+ + + 


The Malibu colony, which houses so many screen stars 
extends over such a long stretch of beach that some 
means of transportation had to be evolved. The road 
that runs back of the houses is so narrow and so dusty 
that regular cars are a great nuisance, so someone 
thought that bicycles might be handy and at the same 
time a help in retaining that girlish, or boyish, figure. A 


(ete Ase BENNETT is reported engaged 


“one 


few of the players went in for them, including Lila Lee 
and Gertrude Olmsted. That is, Lila did before she 
went to the desert for a rest. But now that the Austin 
cars are upon us the bicycles will have to take a back seat. 
This baby Austin thing is an epidemic. 


+ + + 


James Hall is another who has succumbed to the 
charms of Baby Austin. The reason he fell, he says, is 
because they play such cute little tricks. He saw the 
driver of a Cadillac put out his arm for a left-hand turn 
and a baby Austin came along, ran right up his arm and 
bit him! 


+ + + 


Dick Barthelmess made a hit with several members of 
the “Adios” cast one morning on location. A strip of 
canvas, called by courtesy a rug, was spread on the 
ground. Several chairs had been placed upon it and 
one by one they were taken by players resting between 
scenes. When Dick arrived on the set someone whose 
duty it is to see that all avenues are cleared for the com- 
fort of the star bustled ahead and invited everyone to 
vacate. “This is Mr. Barthelmess’ dressing-room,” the 
man said seriously, though not unpleasantly. Dick was 
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Another famous actress goes Hollywood! Marjorie 

Rambeau, for many years one of Broadway’s best- 

loved players, will make her talking picture debut 
in “‘Her Man’’ for Pathe. 


Leslie Howard and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. who met 

for the first time on the set of ““Outward Bound,”’ 

are all excited over a new copy of Vanity Fair in which 
they both have articles, 
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HOLLYWOO 


Parties and Gossip of the Screen Colony 


close enough to hear and sang out, “Who said so? You 
boys stay where you are. I don’t want any of that star 
stuff around me.” 

ar ar a 


Going back to Baby Austins, you should see Winnie 
Lightner’s. It has Rolls Royce lights, the loudest horn 
she could buy, and a radio. She is now considering a 
yellow paint job with black stripes. “Then, all it wil 
need will be hot and cold running water,” says Winnie. 


+ + + 


All is not snow that glistens,» with apologies to Bill 
Shakespeare—but Charles Bickford knows it’s true. A 
flock of huskies know it, too. The most beautiful snow 
scene covers a Warner Brothers’ stage where Charles is 
making “River’s End,’ but while the ‘snow’ fooled the 
camera it didn’t fool the human and canine respirational 
glands. Under the lights, the snowy atmosphere was a 
revelation to the string of dogs engaged to carry the sleds. 
Charlie Bickford was all done up in a fur coat, cap, 
gloves, and fur lined boots. The first thing he knew he 
had lost twelve pounds. 

ae ape 


Little birds woke us up early this morning to tell us 
about Greta Garbo. Without benefit of—hold everything 


~—censors, “Anna Christie” is now being remade! But for 
German audiences, a German version. What a break! 
Ach du lieber Greta! The Continentals will see a new 
“Anna Christie,” a different make-up, and it will be full 
of swear words and other uncouth expressions such as 
Anna in real life might use. Many Garboites are sailing 
on the first liner for Germany. 


+ + + 


Ben Lyon waited around so much during the last hectic 
days of his engagement to Bebe Daniels when he called to 
take her home from innumerable showers that he decided 
to give the girls a glimpse of the other side of the pic- 
ture. He gave Hoot Gibson a ‘lingerie’ shower just be- 
fore his marriage to Sally Eilers! The girls, then, had 
to call for the boys to take them home and wait around 
outside while the last farewells were being said. 


+ + + 


Madame Schumann-Heink, the grand old lady of 
song and opera, is to be canned. That is, to be preserved 
for all time in the talkies. It was Elsie Janis’ idea. 
Elsie has a sort of ‘butting in’ job with Paramount, to 
quote Miss Janis, and it is one of her ambitions to do a 
story with Madame Schumann-Heink. The Madame 
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Director Alan 
Crosland in his 
midget limou- 
sine. Natalie 
Moorhead and 
Victor Varconi 
comprise the 
overflow while 
they discuss 
with Mr. Cros- 
land scenes 
from “‘The Gay 
Caballero,’ 
which he di- 
rects. 


Ernestine will sing and be the good influence in the story, 
the love interest to be supplied by handsome juveniles 
and ingenues. 


+ + + 


Some people have all the luck. Louis Bromfield has 
actually talked a film producer into the notion that a 
creative artist is not a machine and cannot write to the 
tick of a time clock. He’s going to Paris with Mrs. 
Bromfield and there he will develop an idea he has for 
Ronald Colman. It will probably be Ronnie’s next pic- 
ture after the one just completed for him by Frederick 
Lonsdale. Samuel Goldwyn, need we add, will be the 
producer. | imagine Mr. Bromfield has had some help 
in putting his idea across with Mr. Goldwyn in the per- 
son of Florenz Ziegfeld. The first thing Mr. Ziegfeld 
said when he came to Hollywood was that screen pro- 
ducers would have to get over the idea that creative work 
could be done like building a set, under the whip of the 
time clock; and Mr. Ziegfeld kept on saying it. So have 
a good many other people, but coming from Mr. Ziegfeld 
it meant something. 

apa AP 


Kay Francis isn’t going to wear her boyish bob any 
longer. Her new coiffure is fluffed out a little. In her 
next picture “The General,” you will see what it’s like. 


+ + + 


Janet Chandler signed a contract with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer which may be the beginning of an interesting 
career. Who is Janet Chandler? Well; if you fre- 
quented the Ambassador, the Montmartre, George 
Olsen’s Cotton Club or any rendezvous in Los Angeles 
where there was a dance floor, you would know. Janet 
is a University of Southern California girl, a very spirit- 
uelle blonde who, at the end of a dancing contest, makes 
every other girl on the floor look like a wilted poppy 
while she appears as fresh and cool as an Easter lily. 
She reminds one of that pure and graceful flower, too: 
tall and very slender, with hair the color of spun gold, 


SCREENLAND 


milk white skin, cheeks like wild-rose petals, and a 
radiant smile. If Janet dances at any impromptu con- 
test it is a rare thing for anyone else to carry off the 
first prize. We saw her at the Cocoanut Grove one 
evening when a table of celebrities including Norma 
Shearer, Irving Thalberg, Mr. and Mrs. Louis B. Mayer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sol Wurtzel and others were asked to 
judge the winners. Out of a dozen couples, all of whom 
had won many cups, Janet and her partner were chosen. 
That was several months ago, and it may be that Janet 
owes her present contract to the impression she made 


William Janney, left, shows how an American would 
look in the top hat of an Englishman, while Claude 
Allister—oh, hurry and change back, boys! 
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Every. 


her own particular 


SMOOTH SKIN zustantly 
attracts, say 45 Hollywood 
directors... 


GIRL’S lovely skin is an instant 

attraction. A whole audience 

is swept by enthusiasm when the 

close-up brings the radiant loveli- 
ness of a star near to them. 


And every woman must meet the 
scrutiny of close appraising eyes. 
Does your skin quicken the heart 
with its loveliness like Clara Bow’s, 
Betty Bronson’s, Janet Gaynor’s? 
It can, 


For the lovely screen stars have 


98% of the lovely complexions on the screen and ra- 
diant skin of girls everywhere are cared for with... 


discovered a sure way to complexion 
beauty. Clara Bow, the bewitching 
little Paramount star, beguiling Betty 
Bronson, Janet Gaynor, the beloved 
Fox star, are among 511 of the 521 
important actresses in Hollywood 
who jealously guard their smooth 
skin with Lux Toilet Soap. Their 
enthusiasm has made it official in 
all studio dressing rooms. 


Hollywood — Broadway— Europe 


the favorite beauty care 


Not only the stars in Hollywood, 
but the famous Broadway stage stars, 
too, have enthusiastically adopted 
this gentle beauty care. So devoted 
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woman must face 


Lup Test 


are they to this fragrant white soap 
that it is in 71 of the 74 legitimate 
theaters in New York. And even in 
Europe, the beautiful screen stars 
insist on this soap for their beauty. 


_ MARY BRIAN 
beloved Paramount star, says: “It’s certainly 
a wonderful soap! I always use it!’ 


Lux Toilet Soap-1O¢ 
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ASK ME 


An Answer Department of Information 


people. 


» CREENT AND 


Miss Vee Dee will be glad to answer any questions 
you may care to ask about pictures and picture 
If you wish an answer in the Magazine, 
please be patient and await your turn; but if you 


prefer a personal reply, please enclose a stamped 


addressed envelope. 
SCREENLAND MAGAZINE, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City, 


about Screen Plays and Players 


HAMROCK, Hamilton, Ontario. Here 

is a colleen without the usual yen 

to crowd the Hollywood gate-ways. 

Congratulations and my hand, so 
pat yourself. Some of us girls must stay 
behind to help fill the movie palaces. The 
object of your interest, Paddy O’Flynn, 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. He doesn't 
give his age but I’d say about 25 sum- 
mers or winters. He was raised in Can- 
ada and at a very early age went on the 
stage. He began his screen work in 19206. 
Paddy has brown curly hair, blue eyes, is 5 
feet, 1014 inches tall and weighs 150 pounds. 


Buzz of Cape Cod. Was Buddy Rogers 
in aviation training during the World 
War? He was born Aug. 13, 1905, and 
1914 was the beginning of the Big Fight, 
so just get the brain to buzzing on that 
and figure it out. Sue Carol was born 
Oct. 30, 1908, in Chicago, Ill Her first 
screen try-out was with Douglas McLean 
in “Soft Cushions.” Her latest release is 
“She’s my Weakness” with Arthur Lake, 
for Radio Pictures. 


Doris, Brooklyn. I treasure all the kind 
things you say about my department and 
drink in the compliments to the last drop 
and that goes down, too. You can write to 
Rex Bell at Fox Studios, 1401 No. West- 
ern Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Sue Carol ap- 
pears with Grant Withers, Edna Murphy, 
Adamae Vaughn and Eddie Phillips in 
“Dancing Sweetie,” a recent Warner Bros. 
picture. Address James Murray, Univer- 
sal Studios, Universal City, Cal. Kathryn 
Crawford plays with him in “Hideout.” 


A New Friend from Old Hickory, Tenn. 
So you like my hysterical hodge-podge of 
information and want some of it. Gary 
Cooper’s latest films are “Only the Brave” 
with Mary Brian and Philipps Holmes; 
“The Texan” with Fay Wray; and “A 
Man from Wyoming” with June Collyer 
and Regis Toomey. Gary gets his fan mail 
at Paramount Studios, 5451 Marathon St., 
Hollywood, Cal. Colleen Moore’s last pic- 
ture for First National was “Footlights and 
Fools” with Fredric March and Raymond 
Hackett. She has not announced any new 
picture plans. 


Eddie, Hanover, Pa. Youd adore my 
photograph standing up, would you? Some- 
one would want an upright when I’m just a 
baby grand. John Mack Brown’s next pic- 
ture is “Billy, the Kid.” William Powell 
appears in “Shadow of the Law” with 
Marion Shilling and Regis Toomey; and in 
“For the Defense” with Kay Francis. 


Frances G. of Detroit. You saw your 
favorite in “Road House” and that was the 
end of him? Lack-a-day and many of 
them. Gary Cooper first attracted atten- 
tion on the screen in “The Winning of 


By Miss Vee Dee 


Constancé Bennett is soaring 


to success. She hurries from 

one picture to another and 

from one studio to another. 

Her next is ‘Sin Takes a Holi- 
day”’ for Pathe. 


Barbara Worth” with Vilma Banky and 
Ronald Colman, as far back as 1926. 
Dolores Costello is 5 feet, 4 inches tall and 
has blonde hair and blue eyes. Constance 
Talmadge has golden hair, brown eyes, is 
5 feet, 5 inches tall and weighs 120 pounds. 
Lane Chandler is 6 feet, 3 inches tall and 
has red hair and blue eyes. 


T. J. J., Dayton, Ohio. If Clara Bow 
hasn’t any definite plans for marriage, you'd 
like to put in a bid as the future bride- 
groom. You and who else? Here are a 
few of the sister teams in real life: 
Dolores and Helene Costello, Sally O'Neil 
and Molly O’Day, Loretta Young, Sally 
Blane and Polly Ann Young, and Shirley 
Mason and Viola Dana. Conrad Nagel’s 
wife is Ruth Helms, a non-professional. 
Do I know what make of car Joan Craw- 
ford drives? Even with a Rollys-Royce at 
her disposal, Joan says she prefers the 
new Ford that friend husband gave her. 


Address: Miss Vee Dee, 


D.V.S. of England. So my famous an- 
swers have made a hit in London? I take 
up my pen for merry old England. What- 
ho! I’m the main event in the “ASK 
ME” department. I receive many letter, 
from fans who tell of their remarkable re- 
semblances to their screen favorites. I’m 
sorry I’ve lost track of Mary of Pitts- 
burgh, who is the living image of Mary 
Brian, or I'd be glad to deliver your mes- 
sage. Your fellow countryman, Clive 
Brook, appears with Ruth Chatterton in 
“The Laughing Lady” and “The Better 
Wife.” Another famous son of England, 
Ralph Forbes, plays with Miss Chatterton 
in “The Lady of Scandal.” 


Ethel L. C., Minneapolis. To make a 
long story short, as the aviator said when 
he knocked off the church steeple, we no 
longer have a fan club department or I’ 
be glad to make the announcement you 
suggest about Richard Dix. Understand, 
we're strong for Richard and spend many 
a hard-earned two-bits to see his pictures, 
but space in my department forbids fan 
club revelations. 


Ruth W., Kokomo, Ind. Unaccustomed 
as I am to such delightful bouquets as 
have been coming my way, I’ll not be mis- 
led by the wholesome flattery but stick to 
the straight and narrow that leads to my 
mail box. Jobyna Ralston is the wife ot 
Richard Arlen and hasn’t made a picture 
for some time. She is 5 feet, 1 inch tall 
and has dark brown hair and blue eyes. 
Neil Hamilton was born Sept. 9, 1899, in 
Lynn Mass. Conrad Nagel was born in 
Keokuk, Iowa, on March 16, 1897. John 
Mack Brown played opposite Mary Pick- 
ford in “Coquette” and Charles Rogers op- 
posite her in “My Best Girl.” 


Betty B., Homilton, Ontario. This is 
positively the last word—why is an actor 
with a mustache? That’s a swell question 
but what’s the answer? You can write to 
Gilbert Roland and Charles Bickford at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. Nick Stuart at Fox Studios, 
1401 No. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Gilbert Roland played with Norma Tal- 
madge in “New York Nights,” produced 
by United Artists. 


Nan, New Orleans. If I would try to 
give you the name of Hollywood’s most 
prominent directors I’d have the whole 
bunch on my trail—but if you'll drop me a 
personal line and repeat the question, I’1] 
give you a list as long as you like. H. B. 
Warner is one of the most sought-after 
players in the film business. His long 
stage training, his clearly understood voice 
and pleasing manner, have made him a 
great favorite with the fans. His latest 
picture is “Wild Company” with Frank 
Albertson, Sharon Lynn and Jovce Comp- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 


Commissioner of Health of New York City 


says: 


‘Colgate’s is most 


efficient cleanser > 


ESPONSIBLE for the health of six million Americans, 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health Commissioner of New 
York City, examined reports of laboratory tests comparing 
Colgate’s with other prominent dentifrices—and of all those 
examined, he singles out Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream as 
“the most effective cleanser.’ His approval is undeniably 
impressive. Interested as he is in all branches of public 
health, Dr. Wynne recently made a careful study of the 
difference in dentifrices. He examined tests made by some 
of America’s greatest analytical chemists. 


Dr. Wynne’s conclusion is based on the recent research 
of such eminent authorities as Dr. Hardee Chambliss, Dean 
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of the School of Sciences, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Philip 
B. Hawk, M.S., Yale, Ph. D., Columbia; 
Jerome Alexander, B.S., M.S., internation- 
ally famous among consulting chemists and 
chemical engineers ; Dr. H. H. Bunzell, Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, and others, retained to 
make analytical tests and report their findings. 


All agree that Colgate’s is supreme because 
of its penetrating foam. This active agent 
flushes out the decaying food particles which 
lodge between the teeth. Colgate’s thus 
cleanses completely—in a way impossible 
with sluggish tooth pastes which merely 
polish the outer surfaces of the teeth. 


The price is important—but the 
quality—not the price—has held ee 
Colgate leadership for 30 years. | 


Dr. Wynne says: 


‘The sole function of a dentifrice is to thoroughly 
cleanse the teeth and gums. To be an effective 
cleanser a dentifrice must have low surface ten- 
sion in solution. Low surface tension is, therefore, 
the true scientific indication of cleansing power 
on the part of a dentifrice in actual use. 


*<<T have examined the reports of laboratory tests 
made by eminent chemists who have compared 
Colgate’s with other prominent dentifrices and I 
find that Colgate’s rates the lowest surface ten- 
sion. This means that Colgate’s is the most effi- 
cient cleanser of those examined because it gets 
into the crevices between the teeth, thus removing 
and flooding away decaying foods. ”’ 


SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, M. D., Dr. P. H. 


Commissioner of Health, New York City; M. D., 
Columbia University; Member American Medical 
Association; Prof. Preventive Medicine, N. Y. 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital; Prof. Public 
Health, Fordham School of Sociology and Social 
Service; Recognized internationally as an authority 
on matters of Public Health. 
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S CARE NEARED 


COME INTO THE KITCHEN WITH ANITA PAGE — Continued from page 95 


season. Small cakes and cookies are divid- 
ed into three classes: cup cakes, drop cakes 
or cookies and Anita gives you ‘samples’ 
of each. 


BLACK CHOCOLATE CAKE 


In a cooking vessel place one-half cup 
cocoa, one-half cup brown sugar and one- 
half cup cold water. Blend together and 
let cook gently until thick. Lake from 
fire, and while mixture is hot, add one- 
fourth cup butter, and one cup brown 
sugar. Mix well and add one egg without 
beating. Then add alternately, one-half 
cup milk and two cups of cake flour. Mix 
until smooth, then add one-hali teaspoon 
baking soda dissolved in two tablespoons 
boiling water. Add one teaspoon vanilla, 
pour into pan and bake in moderate oven. 
This cake may be made in a few minutes 
and is delicious. It may be baked as a 
loaf cake, in a square shallow pan to be 
cut in squares or in two pans for a layer 
cake. Fudge frosting: Cook together 
one-half cup cocoa, one and one-half 
cups sugar, one-half cup milk and one 
tablespoon butter. Let boil until mixture 
‘hairs’ when poured from spoon. Let 
stand a few minutes, then beat until cool 
enough to spread. Thin with a little 
cream or warm water if necessary. 


SWEETHEART COOKIES 


Cream together two-thirds cup butter 
and one cup sugar, One teaspoon of boil- 
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ing water will hasten the process oi 
creaming. Then, when the mixture is 
very light break in two eggs, one at a 
time, and beat well. Stir in three cup- 
fuls pastry flour sifted with three tea- 
spoons baking powder. Turn onto a well 
floured pastry board and knead lightly, 
working in more flour as required. When 
the dough is smooth and does not stick 
to the hands place in bowl, cover with 
towel and let stand two hours. Roll to 
one-fourth inch in thickness and cut with 
small heart-shaped cutter or, if to be 
served at a bridge party, cut in shapes 
of hearts, clubs and spades. Place on pre- 
pared baking sheets and bake. 


NUT SPICE CAKES 


To recipe for Lady Baltimore Cake add 
one teaspoon cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoon cloves, one-half teaspoon nutmeg 
and one-half cupful nuts. Omit vanilla. 
Put batter in greased muffin pans filling 
them about one-half full. Bake about 
fifteen minutes. Cover with an icing 
made from one and one-third cupfuls 
brown sugar and one-half cup thin cream. 
Cook to soft ball stage, cool slightly and 
beat until creamy and of consistency to 
spread. 


MARGUERITES 


Beat two eggs slightly and add one cup 
brown sugar, one-half cup flour, one- 


fourth teaspoon baking powder, one-third 
teaspoon salt, one-half cup nut meats cut 
in small pieces, one-half cup All-Bran. 
Bake in a moderate oven ten to fifteen 
minutes. 


DROP COOKIES 


Cream one-half cup shortening with one 
cupful sugar. When well blended add two 
beaten eggs. Mix and sift two and one- 
half cups flour with two teaspoons baking 
powder and one-fourth teaspoon salt and 
add alternately with one-fourth cup milk 
to the first mixture. Flavor and beat well. 
Drop from spoon on greased pans and bake 
about fifteen minutes. These cookies are 
much improved by the addition of nuts 
or raisins, dates or figs may be used. 


HERMITS 


Cream two-thirds cup shortening, add 
ome and one-third cup brown sugar gradu- 
ally, then two beaten eggs. Add three- 
fourths teaspoon soda dissolved in one 
tablespoon hot water. Then add two and 
one-half cups flour, one-fourth teaspoon 
nutmeg, one teaspoon cinnamon, one-fourth 
teaspoon cloves and one-half teaspoon salt. 
Last stir in one cup chopped nuts and 
one cup raisins. Drop by spoonsful on 
greased baking sheet and bake fifteen 
minutes. 
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THE RE-“BIRTH OF A NATION”—Continued from page 29 


will see the quaint and touching scene 
where the Little Sister trims her home- 
spun dress in ‘southern ermine’ for the 
homecoming of the beloved brother. Where 
Lillian Gish and Henry Walthall coo their 
love scenes, we will hear the twitter of 
birds in the forest—oh, shades of Gilbert 
and Garbo! 

Tt will all be there. 

We will have a prologue and an epilogue 
with a story running through it in which 
D. W. Griffith will appear with Walter 
Huston, and will tell why he came to 
make “The Birth of A Nation” in the first 
place. There will be scenes enacted from 
his own childhood, where, as a small boy 
of five, he hid behind the horse-hair sofa 
in the home of his father, a colonel in the 
Southern army, and listened to the harrow- 
ing tales of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
carpet baggers, which he was later to put 
into his picture. The epilogue will show 
the new south arising from the ashes of 
the old, and we will all arise and sing 
the Star-Spangled Banner at the end! 

Sixteen years will bring beloved players 
back to us. 

Lillian Gish, now an actress of estab- 
lished reputation appearing on the stage, 
who has been absent from the movie 
houses except for her one talker, “One 
Romantic Night,” will appear at her early 
best. 

Mae Marsh, little sister, now Mrs. 
Louis Lee Arms, a matron in a fashion- 
able suburb of Pasadena with ‘little sis- 
ters’ of her own, will wring tears from 
us again. 

Spottiswood Aiken, the gallant Colonel 
Cameron, now a white-haired old man. 

Donald Crisp, who played General Grant, 
and acted as assistant director, now a di- 
rector for Pathé. 


Mary Alden, the mulatto beauty, now a 
concert singer. 

Joseph Hennaberry, unforgettable as 
Abraham Lincoln, now an independent 
producer. 

Henry Walthall, the Little Colonel, still 
in movies, who has just finished his latest 
talkie, “The Phantom of the House” with 
Nancy Welford. 


Walter Long, as Gus, the colored soldier, 
now acting for RKO. Ralph Lewis, 
who played the part of the elder Stoneman, 
now with Paramount; Elmer Clifton as 
the younger Stoneman, now a director for 
Tech-Art. 


Two of the original cast are dead. They 
are Wallace Reid, who played the black- 
smith who hurled the negro out of the 
smithy window, and George Seigmann, 
who was Lynch, the mob leader. 

And it brings back D. W. Griffith at his 
best. He has recently finished his “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’ and will undoubtedly re- 
make others of his masterpieces for the 
talkies. 

So get out the old handkerchiefs and be 
prepared to weep as only D. W. Griffith 
can make us weep, with joyous abandon— 
make us red-nosed and like it! 


Even George Bernard Shaw (center) is interested in talkies! He 
is shown with members of Basil Dean’s staff at the British Lion 
Studios, England. 
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recognized 
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| Anita Pacr 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Wuar a glorious thing it is to face each 

day, secure in the confidence that you 

are always attractive! That you can 
. wear the alluring new fashions, so ador- 
q ably feminine, with the grace and charm 
: for which they were designed! 

... Yet for every one girl who possesses 
a naturally fashionable figure there are 
hundzeds who diet and worry to con- 
trol their weight—often unwisely. 

The main danger with most reduc- 
ing diets is that they are unbalanced. 
In the desire to reduce, important food 
elements are frequently omitted. 

Nearly all reducing diets lack roughage. 
When the amount of food is cut down, 
there is often insufficient bulk to assure 
proper elimination. 

As a result poisons are formed. 
may sweep through the sys- 


These 


iron, which helps prevent dietary anemia. 
Iron is the natural source of beautiful red 
color for the lips and complexion. 

Add it to any reducing diet—in fruit 
juices; sprinkled over cereals or salads— 
in clear soups—in bran muffins or bread. 
Eat it as a cereal with milk. Kellogg’s Att- 

Bran is delightfully flavored 


tem, causing headaches, list- 


—a delicious food that helps 


lessness, dizziness, sallow com- 
plexions and, sometimes, séri- 
ous disease. 

Add two tablespoons of 
Kellogg’s Art-Bran daily to 
any reducing diet and you can 
be sure of getting enough bulk 
or roughage to guarantee 
proper elimination. 

Kellogg’s Art-Bran is not 
fattening. But it does contain 
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BATTLE CREEK.MICH. LONDON.CAM. 


to build health every time you 
eat it. Improved in texture and 
taste. It is a food that pre- 
vents the dangers of pills and 
drugs. Eat it regularly—to 
promote beauty and to help 
contral your weight safely. 
Recommended by dietitians. 
In the red-and-green package. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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SEND FOR THE BOOKLET 


“Keep Healthy While You 
Are Dieting to Reduce” 


It contains helpful and sane counsel. Women 
who admire beauty and fitness and who want 
to keep figures slim and fashionable will find the 
suggested menus and table of foods for dieting 
invaluable. It is free upon request. 


Kettocc Company, Dept. SC-10 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
“Keep Healthy WhileYou Are Dieting to Reduce.” 


Name 


Address 
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SCREENLAND 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY—Continued from page 65 


ly linked together are all physical attrac- 
tions with the very mundane act of eat- 
ing. The food we eat every day becomes 
our blood which is our liquid self and re- 
flects our actions, thoughts and personal 
appearance. It has more to do with what 
we actually become than any other thing. 
We must eat in order to live, and we must 
eat correctly if we are to live well and 
beautifully. 

It would take too long at this time to 
go into the matter of calories, the chem- 
istry of food and the proper combination 
of foods. This is a thing each individual 
must figure out for herself. Counting 
calories is all right as far as it goes; but 
to assume that calories constitute the 
powers that be in weight control and to 
give no thought to food combinations is 
to put all your apples in one basket. The 
number of calories you need depends on 
your normal, not your actual weight and 
upon the kind and quantity of work you 
do. And no matter how carefully you 
may estimate the calories needed, if you 
combine the wrong foods you may lose 
weight, but the result to your health will 
be bad. 

Give a little time to intelligent study 
of the food and drink suited to your need, 
and that which has a deteriorating in- 
fluence. Learn to balance your diet, to 
eat just enough and not too much, of 
foods that agree with you. Be your own 
dietician. 

A good digestion is as necessary to a 
good complexion as light, air, water and 
exercise. And remember that what one 
person may eat, another may not. This 
is true, also, in reducing diets. One person 
may eat certain foods without gaining 
weight. -Another may eat the same food 
and upon weighing herself will find that 
the scales register a jump of several 
pounds. Generally speaking, your diet is 
the dictator of your weight. It is rarely 
that a person who takes on superfluous 
weight cannot trace its source straight to 
the table, between-meal eating and under- 
exercising. 

Determine your normal weight for your 
age and height and keep to that weight 
and your waistline need not worry you. 
Weigh yourself frequently. If the scales 
register a jump it may startle you into 
reform. Without the scales you may 
succeed in fooling yourself, but remember 
you're not fooling others. Some day, a 
dear friend will remark, “My dear, you 
ave getting fat!” and you'll smile and 
pretend you think it’s a compliment, and 
with near hatred in your heart for this 
person you thought was your friend you 
go home and with gnashing of teeth 
and a tape-line try to think what to do 
about it. 

A strenuous diet never is good. It’s as 
bad for the looks as it is for the health. 
There are plenty of non-fattening foods 
that are wholesome and palatable and you 
need not by any means deny yourself 
everything good to eat. The severity 
of the diet must be regulated by the in- 
dividual need, but it must be regular, and 
it must cut down the starches, fats and 
sugars. 

3ut no, you don’t have to live on fruit 
and ‘sloshy’ vegetables! You may have 
lean meats, poultry, fish, eggs occasionally, 
every kind of fruit and vegetables except 
potatoes, beans and corn, all the fruit 
and vegetable salad you want with a 
dressing of lemon juice and a little 
oil, whole wheat or bran or gluten 
bread. 

With this list of foods you need not go 
hungry. Choose your food with care and 
combine it intelligently. Your reward will 


be in finding your circulation improved, 
your activity both physical and mental in- 
creased, your skin clearer and your figure 
returning. All this talk about food doesn’t 
mean that you are to be always fussing 
about what vou eat or do not eat. It 
simply means that you must realize your 
dependence on food in relation to your 
health and personal appearance and learn 
to ‘eat to live’ rather than ‘live to eat.’ 


Lillian Roth doesn’t spend all 

her time being funny. Here she 

is seen practising the ‘toe-sit- 

ting’ exercise, excellent for slen- 

derizing the hips, thighs, calves 
and ankles. 


In planning a diet for health and beauty, 
remember that a certain amount of rough- 
age is necessary. A diet lacking in rougn- 
age inevitably leads to imperfect elimina- 
tion and there is no more cruel foe to 
beauty. The coarser vegetables such as 
cabbage, spinach, onions, carrots, celery, 
baked potatoes, skins and all, are excellent 
in this capacity. In breads, choose whole 
wheat, gluten, all-bran muffins or bread. 
In cereals, all-bran, bran flakes, or 
shredded whole wheat biscuits are ideal for 
their roughage and for their laxative 
qualities. These healthful foods contain 
not only nutritive elements, but all the 
other elements needed for building and re- 
pair of bone and muscle. 

Being low in calories these cereals may 
be eaten freely while on a reducing diet. 
Cream or rich milk must not be taken, of 
course, but, soaked in prune or orange 
juice, any one of these foods is delicious. 
Or, any canned or fresh fruit with its 
juice may be combined with the cereal. 
This is one of the appetizing ways to 
add roughage to diet. 

Train yourself to note symptoms and 
treat them by diet. Remember that unwise 
eating manifests itself in a mottled skin, 
a complexion marred by pimples, black- 


heads, large open pores, a red nose, sallow 
skin, lusterless hair and dull eyes. And 
when you step on the scales and find you 
have gained five pounds you may be sure 
you are eating too much food or too much 
that is rich or sweet. Eat more freely 


of fruit, vegetables, and foods with 
roughage. Drink freely of water between 
meals. Most skin troubles and most cases 


of overweight may be controlled by a 
healthful diet. 

An effective method of purifying the 
digestive system is by the use of yeast. 
That three cakes of yeast a day will keep 
the doctor away is a well-known fact and 
it is also a natural way to complexion 
health. pater 

Yeast is the oldest health food known 
to medical science. It was used, we are 
told, by Hippocrates the ‘father of medi- 
cine, and by the physicians of Nero’s 
court. And throughout the ages science 
has added bit by bit to the knowledge 
handed down by these pioneers in the art 
of healing. And it does what is claimed 
for it. It ensures good. elimination, 
raises the resistance, renews appetite, im- 
proves digestion, and clears away skin 
eruptions. 2 = 

Many interesting and amazing things we 
learned about yeast. One was that there 
is now a patented process of irradiation 
which endows this famous food with an 
added health element, the “sunshine” vita- 
min—known to science as vitamin D—and 
of vital importance to health. 

We all know something about vitamins, 
those mysterious food essentials contained 
in yolk of eggs, butter, cream and whole 
milk as well as other natural foods and 
without which health cannot be maintained. 
Yeast, we learned, is the richest food 
source of vitamin B. But the “sunshine” 
vitamin D is outstanding because it is the 
only vitamin that can be produced arti- 
ficially. 

We know that sunshine is very good 
for the body but we did not know until 
recently that this was because the ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight converted a certain 
substance in our skin into “sunshine” vita- 
min. And now, amazingly, it has been dis- 
covered that this same substance in yeast may 
be. converted into the “sunshine” vitamin 
which heretofore was obtained only through 
the action of the sun on the skin. As a 
result, we can now eat summer sunshine 
all year ’round in a simple convenient food. 
Irradiated by powerful ultra-violet lamps 
each cake of yeast is endowed with as 
much “sunshine” vitamin as hours of sum- 
mer sunshine can possibly create in our 
bodies, and it has an energizing effect 
on the whole system. 

I had heard that the eating of yeast 
caused one to take on weight and inquired 
if this was true. The answer was no. 
Yeast enables one to assimilate food and 
gives a normal appetite. If there is a 
gain in weight it is because of the gain 
in appetite, net because of the yeast, as 
one cake contains fewer calories than a 
soda cracker. § 

Exercise bears an important relation to 
the weight and also to beauty of skin. It 
sends the blood to all parts of the body 
and more waste is carried away. Usually, 
people who are normally active, physically, 
approach more rapidly the normal stand- 
ards of weight. You must exercise not 
only to help the reducing process, but to 
harden the muscles and strengthen the 
tissues so that lessened weight through 
diet need not be followed by flabbiness of 
flesh. : : 

Swimming, skating, dancing, walking, 
riding, and even hotsework are all ex- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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en aA | helpless prisoner : 


says MYRNA LOY 


“I'm caught] een a spun-silk web! I’m held 
500 Bae star~dust rapture | I'm captive to a 
lilting mood! But I love my captor... Til 
never escape. For this mood that’s captured 
me 1s Youth itself 600 @ mood which stole 
from a perfume bottle and entered my heart ene 
surrounded my SOUL. and I surrendered! 
See, here's the bottle 6 O° there's the name — 


Seventeen —- but wait | Not a breath of it — 


unless YOU want to be eanaaiadl away — tool” 


SEVENTEEN »-.nota perfume alone 
But a whole ensemble of gay toiletries! 


The ensemble idea 1s smart in toilet accessories, too! 
- + « SO Seventeen’s gay and lightsome fragrance has 
been breathed into each of these essentials: Powders 
0 0 0 & face powder, bath powder and talcum 5 cuits) 
all charmingly packaged, all exquisitely soft, all 
faintly scented with Seventeen... a Compact, the 
smartest you've ever seen, in leaming black Dectoet:! 
Sachet, the subtlest way to perlume lingerie oirenre Bril- 
lantines, one, solid, one liquid, to restrain straying locks 
and leave a fragrance that’s ever so elusive. 
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For health 
and vigor 
eat yeast. 
But get it in 
palatable con- 
f venient form! 
$f Yeast Foam Tab- 

lets are pure yeast; 
they are easy to swal- 
low although many 
prefer to chew them like 
candy because of their 
pleasant taste. 

Eat these tablets for indigestion, 
constipation, skin disorders and 
general run-down conditions. 

As to quality and potency. . . this 
yeast is used as the standard for vita- 
min studies by investigators of leading 
universities of the nation and of the 
United States Government. Large 10-day 
bottle at drug stores for 50 cents. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY (SCL) 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Mlinois 


Please send free sample 
and descriptive circular. 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY — Continued from page 106 


cellent. But I’m giving you also a few 
exercises that you can take at home. 
These will help you to become slim and 
supple and will also help to eliminate the 
unwanted bulges. 

‘Toe-sitting’ is an excellent exercise 
for slenderizing the hips, thighs, calves 
and ankles. Stand erect, support hands on 
back of chair, then squat to sitting posi- 
tion, keeping back straight. Raise to a 
standing position, then squat again, and 
keep this up at a moderate pace until 
tired. Ten times is enough to begin with, 
increasing to twenty. 

To reduce hips, abdomen, and to improve 
waistline, stand erect, bend backward then 
forward, bringing hands down between 
limbs. Bend backward again and swing 
hands down in front of body touching 
ankles from left to right. Repeat until 
you can touch floor without bending the 
knees. 


Deep breathing exercise. Stand with 


Stand erect as for deep breathing exercise, 
with head, shoulders and buttocks against 
the wall, the heels a little way out from 
the wall. Draw the heels slowly back 
with knees slightly bent. At first you will 
be able to slide your hand between your 
back and the ‘hollow’ of your spine. But 
persist in consciously pulling your ab- 
dominal muscles in and straightening 
your back and the ‘hollow’ of your 
spine. This will help to correct the pos- 
ture and help you to form the habit of 
standing correctly. 

In exercising, as in dieting, go about it 
intelligently, with your own individual need 
in view. Be careful not to overdo. If 
you take a cool bath after exercising, be 
sure the reaction is good. If there is a 
tendency to chill, it is better to stand in 
a warm tub and sponge the body with 
cool water than to try to take a cool 
plunge or shower. By some method, cool 
water should be used liberally and often. 


Nancy Carroll was popular before “‘Devil’s Holiday” but now 
she is an outstanding star. Her new film is “‘Laughter.” 


feet together and arms held a little away 
from your sides. Raise arms sideways 
and upward until they are extended full 
length’ above the head. Inhale slowly, so 
that your fullest capacity is reached when 
the arms are at the highest point. Bring 
arms down slowly, exhaling rapidly. This 
exercise is to increase sluggish circulation. 

Don’t forget the importance of good 
posture. It relieves the nerve centers and 
frees the circulation. No matter how well 
proportioned your body is, it is not quite 
perfect unless your posture is correct. 


The evening wrap offered by Dolores Del Rio in the July 
issue of Screenland has been awarded to: 
Miss Louise George, 


1829 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


This will help keep the skin fresh and 
firm. 

Do you have beauty problems? Are 
you overweight? The health and beauty 
diet is yours for the asking. Follow it, 
and you'll find yourself several pounds 
lighter, with a complexion clear and fresh, 
and with a feeling of youth and well- 
being every girl longs to attain. Ad- 
dress Anne Van Alstyne, Screenland Mag- 
azine, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Please enclose stamped addressed 


envelope. 
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Continued from page 51 


they got lost from her clothes and props 
and the boys loaned her shirts and overalls 
and she was perfectly happy! And she’d 
like to go places on the spur of the mo- 
ment. She’d be perfectly capable of going 
to New York, just like that, without pack- 
ing or anything. It would be a lark! So, 
you see! 

Happy-go-lucky. But that’s because 
you've always had things, we hint. 

“Oh, no. I’ve been broke,’ Sue ob- 
jected. “It isn’t true at all that I’ve 
always had everything. I’ve been out of 
money right here in Hollywood and it 
isn’t any joke owing bills. I remember 
one time—I know better now—I had just 
$100 in the bank and owed everybody, it 
seemed to me—I was only making $150 a 
week then—and I spent $87 of my hundred 
going to San Francisco to a ball game and 
had just $13 when I got back!” 

You see! That was next to starving! 

“And once when I was sent over to 
Europe to make the picture with Nick, 
“Chasing Through Europe,’ I lost my letter 
of credit. The company paid my expenses 
but I had everything in this letter. But it 
got lost crossing from Italy to France, 
the guards forgot to put my suit case back 
on the train. And when I landed in Paris 
I had just $30. I phoned Nick in Rome 
but the connection was so poor I thought 
I'd better hang up before I spent all “of 
the $30. I knew just one man in Paris 
but just well enough to go to tea or dinner 
with and I hated going to the Fox com- 
pany. Finally I wired my aunt in Eng- 
land, collect, to meet me on a certain boat, 
but when I got on she wasn’t there. I 
hadn’t any reservations on the boat or any 
money, so the captain cabled my mother 
and she wired the money. That’s how I 
got home.” 

After all, Sue has had her vicissitudes. 
That’s plain! 

But Sue is a settled young matron now, 
with a new contract with RKO, a lovely 
new home and husband to keep in order. 
There’s a job for you! 

“IT want to work about five more years,” 
Sue will tell you, “and then really settle 
down. I'd like to do something really big 
1) pictures before then. Not just program 
things, but something I can be proud of. 
Im thrilled with this part I’m to have in 
the Amos and Andy picture.” Sue sup- 
plies the love interest, as is quite right. 

And what does Nick say to all of this 
ambition ? 

“Oh, Nick is the most unselfish thing 
in the world. He’d rather see me get a 
big part than get it himself. And I’m 
thrilled over any good break he gets. I 
couldn’t imagine being married to anyone 
who wasn’t in the movies. As it is now 
we have the same interests and we couldn’t 
be jealous because we understand each 
other. We don’t always expect to be in 
the movies; some day Nick will be doing 
other things and I will just stay at home.” 

You should see the new home, a large 
brick English place. One is taken by the 
hand and shown this and that and ex- 
plained how bow windows will be built, 
how breakfast rooms will be enlarged, how 
royal purple sofas must be returned be- 
cause the cushions don’t fit. How the 
garage will be moved forward and the 
pansy-bordered patio enlarged. It’s great 
fun, keeping house. One must hire and 
fire servants. One must talk to the 
Chinese gardener and one doesn’t under- 
stand a word of Chinese! 

Otherwise the world is a happy place 
full of nice and happy people. And the 
sum shines and probably always will shine 
on—for Sue! 
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FROM THES ONE’ LIPSTICK 


g OuY rite | 


Look for the name TANGEE on 
the package, and patronize the store 


that gives you what you ask for. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Also the same 
marvelous color principle in Roxge 
Compact, 715¢ ... Créme Rouge, $1. 
Face Powder, blended to match the 
natural skin tones, $1. Night Cream, 
both cleanses and nourishes, $1. 
Day Cream, a foundation cream, 
protects the skin, $1. Cosmetic, a 


new ‘mascara,’ will not smart, $1. 


All prices 25¢ more in Canada. 


“natural Colot 


How demure Tangee looks in its modest 


NA 


gunmetal case! How innocent! But touch it 
to your lips, you Blonde one of great fame 
... you Beauty of the titian hair... you 


sparkling eyed Brunette! 


At first nothing seems to happen. Then 
slowly, into your lips begins to creep the 
rose-blush color that is Nature’s own... a 


glow of perfect health . . . of lovely youth. 


For this is the magic of Tangee . . . that at 
first it seems quite colorless, but presently 
takes on just that exquisite shade of color 


required for your individual complexion. 


Tangee never gives an artificial, greasy, 
make-up look. It never rubs off. And Tangee 
has a solidified cream base, so that it not 


only beautifies but actually soothes and heals. 


= |ANGSS 


SEND 20¢ FOR TANGEE BEAUTY SET 


(Six items in miniature and ‘‘Art of Make-Up.’’) 


Tue GeorGE W. Lurt Co., Dept. S. L.-10 


417 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MIRACLES 


real. But they are, believe it or 


Next, the dress designers came into 
Greta’s American life. Since there was 
only one Garbo, she must have a fashion 
all her own. So they threw away her 
slouchy checked suits, dragged out the 
satins and laces, and evolved the Garbo 
gowns: long, slinky affairs with high 
Elizabethan collars. 

That was the first Garbo who burst upon 
the American picture scene—a_ strange, 
exotic creature who dressed like no one 
else in the world. In recent pictures she 
has become more human but not less 
unique, The skull-fitting hats, the stark 
simplicity of her gowns are essentially of, 
by and for Garbo. 


The off-screen Garbo has changed, too, 
since that day when she first glimpsed 
the hills of Hollywood. She wears no 
make-up except a slight splash of crim- 
son on her lips. She clings to tailored 
clothes, flat heels and berets, smartly 
simple. Gone are the curled locks, the 
deeply shadowed eyes and the careless 
slouchiness of the other Greta. 


Another girl whom the three potent 
factors: make-up, hair and clothes, have 
aided on the road to stardom is Joan 
Crawford. 


When Lucille Le Sueur arrived in the 
land of motion pictures, she was Broad- 
way’s idea of a flapper, gay, restless, too- 
made-up, careless of her clothes. She 
didn’t have time to bother much with her 
appearance in those days. She knew that 
she possessed beauty, that no matter what 
she wore she would ‘knock ’em dead.’ So 
she went her merry, carefree way. 


Then Lucille became Joan. Under the 
influence of the ones-who-knew she toned 
down her make-up. She smoothed down 
her hair. She discovered a new interest in 
the style and the wearing of her clothes. 


Joan has perfect photographic features. 
She needs less make-up than the majority 
of the screen players. Her eyes have nat- 
ural shadows. Her mouth is beautifully 
shaped. When she was persuaded to dis- 
card mascara on her lower lashes and 


not. 


remains the 
His 


Ronald Colman 
mystery man of the movies. 
reticence arouses our curiosity. 
Ronnie’s next talker will be an 
original by Frederick Lonsdale. 
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OF MAKE-UP — Continued from page 19 


shadows beneath her eyes, she became far 
more natural and for more beautiful, 

Her hair was put through the entire 
color chart from brown to henna-red. Then 
she discovered that its own natural glossy 
chestnut brown was more effective than 
any other shade. So Joan has become her 
real self. 


hat, every hairdress before giving it a final 
okay. 

She uncovered her ears because they are 
perfect. She wears her own individual 
kind. of a long bob, because it increases the 
shapeliness of the contours of -her head. 
Her skin is clear and unblemished so she 
needs little make-up. 


Making a beauty more beautiful—Max Factor, Hollywood 
make-up expert, helps Raquel Torres select the proper lipstick, 
on the set at the Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 


She has been given an entire clothes 
transformation. She is no longer a giddy 
flapper but a smart, well-groomed, beauti- 
fully designed modern girl. When Joan 
and Adrian, the designer, put their heads 
together, the girls of the world may make 
ready to sit up and take notice. 


The one thing about Joan which can 
never be changed is the army of splashy, 
little, golden freckles which marches across 
her nose. Lucille had them and Joan can’t 
lose them. So long as they remain, you 
may know that the old, madcap Joan is 
ready to fling her Paris hat into the air. 
That is what makes her so fascinating and 
so ultra-modern in her charm. 


When Kay Johnson landed in Holly- 
wood to make her first picture, “Dyna- 
mite,’ she knew nothing whatsoever about 
screen make-up. Trustfully, she placed 
herself in the hands of the studio experts. 
They discovered that she had just one fault 
photographically. Her nose, which had 
been good-looking behind the footlights, 
was too large in the magnifying eye of 
the camera. 

Were they downhearted? No! A little 
grease paint in just the right places and, 
behold, there emerged a perfect screen 
nose. Kay’s hair was right and she pos- 
sessed the uniquely Broadway flair for 
wearing clothes. So these important prob- 
lems were settled with no difficulty. 


Norma Shearer enlisted the aid of the 
three powerful makers-and-breakers of 
stars when she first started her screen 
career. Norma is that kind of a girl. She 
goes at everything in a serious, intelligent, 
systematic way. She studied her good fea- 
tures and enhanced them. Norma thor- 
oughly ‘camera-tests’ every gown, every 


Norma is an unerring judge of clothes 
values. With Adrian’s guiding hand she 
select gowns which are the last word in 
well-groomed sophistication. No one needed 
to teach her how to wear them. 


Anita Page’s whole appearance was 
changed when she plucked her eyebrows. 
Anita needs very little beautification. Her 
cheeks are smooth and round. Her eyes 
are large and well-shaped. Her mouth 
is soft and curved and a skillful touch of 
the lip rouge makes it a trifle smaller. She 
is everything that nineteen should be. When 
her brows were thinned and cunningly 
curved, Anita was a different girl. 


Raquel Torres was a gay over-painted 
little Spanish girl when she first went to 
the studio. The experts removed most of 
her make-up, tamed the riotous masses of 
her hair and deepened the curve of her 
lips. The dress designers threw away her 
jangling bracelets and her flounces, and 
moulded little frocks to fit her lithe figure. 
She became the perfect picture of a modern 
senorita. 

While the make-up artists were toning 
down Raquel, they were vivifying little 
Dorothy Jordan. They widened and 
curved and reddened her mouth. They 
deepened the shadows around her eyes 
and added masacra to her lashes. They 
fluffed out the wave of her hair. They 
changed her from mouse-like dimness into 
a vivid sweetness. 

So it goes. 

Pens may undo the work ‘of swords, so 
they say. But a little jar of lip rouge, and 
insignificant eyebrow pencil, and a cleverly 
draped yard or two of satin may wreck 
the words of pens and make their own 
history. yas 
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. 4 Every Screen Star in Hollywood : 


) Ma the Magic Beauty Secret of ~ » 


n In COLOR Harmony 


You, yourself, may NOW learn how to double Then came the revolutionary idea... 


a face powder, rouge, lipstick, eye shadow 
your beauty and vividly accent your per- and other make-up requisites... all in 


color harmony to blend with the com- 


sonality ... from Hollywood’s Gentus  plexion colorings of each individual 


type, whatever the variation in blonde, 
of Make- Up, Max Factor. brunette, brownette or redhead. And 


each color tone in each cosmetic cre- 


O you want wos beauty ETNA magnetism of personality ated to some living type... to harmonize 

_ - new fascination ... quickly, almost instantly ... with such matchless beauty as typified by 

then listen to this message from Hollywood . . . learn about Joan Crawford, Anita Page, Billie Dove. 
the one make-up that’s used in all the famous motion picture 

studios; by all the glorious stars who have entranced you Imagine what amazing new beauty 

with_their loveliness... discover why beauty is always this discovery means to you...and now 

perfect in every picture released from Hollywood. you may share Hollywood’s make-up 


secret, for in Society Make-Up, Max 
Factor has created powder, rouge, lip- 
stick, eyeshadow and other requisites for 
every woman, for every day, based on 
his famous discovery, cosmetic color 
harmony. A sensation in Hollywood... 


A discovery by Max 
Factor, Hollywood’s 
genius of make-up, revo- 
lutionized the use of 
cosmetics in filmland. 
Make-Up to really work 


ORE 


ie 


! 3 : it will be a beauty revelation to you. 
| wonders in creating and 
; _ enhancing beauty must And you may have your own indi- 
) be in color harmony ... vidual color harmony in Society Make- 
Cosmetics must blend Up charted for you by Max Factor .. - 
perfectly in the make-up —- who will analyze your complexion, and 
} ensemble. Off-colorsruin tell you personally how to make the 
i | beauty... often produce — most of your own natural beauty; how 
| unattractive, grotesque to reveal the alluring charm and fasci- 


effects. All this Max nation you have admired and longed for. 
Factor learned in his Accept this priceless beauty gift from 


i work with motion pic- Max Factor... and copy of this book, 
ture stars during twenty “The New Art of Society Make-Up.” 
odd years. Just mail the coupon below 


MAX FACTOR’S Society MAKE-UP 
“Cosmetics of the Stars”... HOLLYWOOD 


© M.-F Studio, 1930 


Bae) — iT FOR YOUR COMPLEXION ANALYSIS “| 
Fe | Mc. Max Factor—Max Factor Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 4-9-30. 


I 

I Dear Sir: Send me a complimentary copy of your 48-page book, “The New Art { 

| of Society Make-Up”, personal complexion analysis and make-up color harmony I 
chart. I enclose 10 cents to cover cost | COMPLEXION | COLOR EYES LIPS 


Light [| Moist 
Fair | __ [COLORLASHES| Dry 


— ROH 


JOAN CRAWFORD 
| Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Star approves 
| her correct color harmony tone in lipstick 
| created by Max Factor, Hollywood's 
Make-Up Genius. 


| of postage and handling. 


! | *96% of all make-up used by Hollywood Screen o> 3 Wivcreme 
| Stars and Studios is Max Factor’s, ss eteel torneo] 
) (Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Statistics} eases i re a 


City 
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Sixty Famous Stars write our Ole |__| Answer with Check Mark 


about make-up in this book. \ am 
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ON LOCATION WITH RICHARD ARLEN — Continued from page 89 


on Eugene booming out the command 
like the trump of doom? “I wanted every- 
one to know that I was doing my bit to keep 
everything under control.” By that time 
George Abbott was in a partial convulsion 
from laughter. The Pallette humor and 
delivery has certainly gone over with his 
director. 

This was rather a complicated location 
because there were two sections, the water 
section which included the under-water 
stuff only, and the land section which in- 
cluded the above-water stuff. Otto Brower 
directed the undersea stuff and George 
Abbott the above water and dramatic stuff. 
Mr. Abbott also wrote the screen story, 
adapting it from the novel, “The Lost 
God” by John Russell. 

During the morning we took land scenes 
and traveled in automobiles around and 
around the terraced hills to the cove ad- 
joining the Isthmus. I said automobiles, 
but it seemed as though everyone climbed 
into ours. Eleven people fitted themselves 
into a seven passenger car. It isn’t clear 
just how, we did seem to bulge out over the 
running board a trifle. Every time we 
rounded a sharp curve on the narrow road 
we'd yell ‘‘Watch yourself” to those cling- 
ing to the fenders. 

Fay Wray appeared in an attractive 
cream flannel skirt and silk tailored blouse. 
The scene taken that morning was supposed 
to be after Fay’s and Dick’s fight with the 
cannibals. 

“We'll have to muss you up a bit, Fay,” 
said George Abbott looking as though the 
job was one he wouldn’t mind tackling him- 
self, and he did! At least, he helped and 
we all gave suggestions. With a pen’ knife 
he slit the pretty waist here and there while 
Fay tore great gashes in her skirt and the 
property boy gleefully threw mud over the 
costume and smeared it down here and 
there. Her tennis shoes were cut and frayed 
and muddled and in ten minutes she was 
about as far removed from the chic young 
lady she had been as anything you can 
imagine. Fay had three of these outfits, 
all exactly alike. In a picture of this sort 


where costumes have to be wet or soiled or 
ruined it often happens that the last scenes 
are taken first. As in this case, Fay is ona 
boat, goes ashore and has a scrap with can- 
nibals. The cannibal scenes were taken 
before the scenes on the boat, where her 
dress was whole and clean. Why don’t they 
take scenes in order and sequence? Oh well, 
go into pictures and find out for yourselves! 
It would take too long to explain. There 
are a million reasons why it can’t be done. 

The first scene was taken on such a steep 
slant of the mountain that a rope had to be 
tied around Fay’s waist to let her down to 
the desired level. Scattered all over the 
road were the sound trucks, mixing ma- 
chines, location chairs and props. The 
script girls had their typewriters balanced 
on their knees or on rocks or the flat side 
of the hill if they could find one. While 
the mussing up scene featuring Fay Wray 
was in progress, Louise Woodcock, one of 
the script girls, had a swell time trying to 
talk Fay out of her clothes. 

“You wouldn’t be wearing stockings, 
Fay,’ George Abbott told her. 

“Goody! And I wear her size.’”’ Louise 
was joking but Fay said, ‘‘Well, you may 
have them then and save me the trouble 
of keeping track of them.” Whereupon 
Louise declared it must be her lucky day 
and looked about for more things Fay 
might not need. 

“She wouldn’t need that blue suede belt 
either, would she, Mr. Abbott?” she asked, 
impishly. 

“Oh, no. She’d have lost that.” 

“And as she had been on the boat, ship- 
wrecked, she would probably have saved 
her petticoat so she could wear it when her 
dress gave out in case they weren’t rescued 
before then, don’t you think so?”’ 

“Go on, authoress, you’re doing very 
well,’ laughed Mr. Abbott, but Fay had 
a sequence of her own to add: “‘Oh, yes, she 
would, too. You may have the petticoat 
if there is anything left of it afterwards but 
it stays on me in this scene. I’m nothing 
but rags as it is!”’ 

Dick arrived, all bright and shining, to 


be greeted with a loud guffaw. ‘Boy, 
you don’t know what you’re in for,”’ one of 
the assistants laughed. Dick grinned as he 
looked at Fay’s bedraggled state. “Oh, 
that’s easy! Three minutes and my own 
mother wouldn’t know me.” 

“He wouldn’t have a shirt left to his 
back and his undervest would be torn and 
stained,”’ mused the property man proceed- 
ing to qualify as an artist. 

“And what these tennis shoes would look 
like is nobody’s business,’ added Dick, 
operating upon them with a penknife. 

“What on earth are you made up for?” 
laughed Walter Huston, who had erogaes 
in to see his pals working. 

“Oh, just a bright boy who got into an 
argument with some cannibals,” grinned 
Dick. 

We all sat on the edge of the cliff and let 
our feet hang over while, from a built-out 
platform, the cameras recorded the first 
love scene of the picture. 

“Why don’t you go in swimming, 
Johnny?” we asked John Engstead, who 
is the contact man in the Paramount pub- 
licity department. All he had brought over 
in the way of luggage was a comb, a tooth 
brush and a bathing suit which he kept 
tightly rolled in a paper bag under his arm. 
He was all set to grab the first chance of a 
swim. Johnny is only twenty-one and very 
popular with the Paramount gang. When 
we first arrived everyone we met called out, 
“Hey, Johnny! How’s the boy? What do 
you know?” and so on from actors, grips and 
carpenters. And I don’t mind saying right 


here that a good many people have won- - 


dered why Mr. Lasky or Mr. Zukor hasn't 
taken Johnny by the ear and led him in 
front of the camera. If that ever happens, 
girls, you’d better put a padlock on your 
hearts, for you’re apt to lose them when 
Johnny smiles. 

But he wouldn’t go swimming. His job 
was to take care of us and he stuck to it 
until we knocked off work, and then he 
swam to Dick’s boat and back from shore. 

As it was a holiday the bay was alive with 

(Continued on page 115) 
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ASK ME 


ton. John Gilbert and Ina Claire were 
married May 9, 1929. 


Lena, New Haven, Conn. To wait two 
months for an answer to your question is 
a mere ‘what have you’ in this popular 
section of the magazine. But here we are 
at last and everybody’s happy. John Gil- 
bert’s next picture will be “Way for a 
Sailor.” Address him at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios, Culver City, Cal. Irene 
Rich will be seen in a First National pic- 
ture, “Father’s Son.” Richard Dix has a 
new leading lady from the stage, Mary 
Lawlor, in his latest release, “Shooting 
Straight.” Rich’s next will be a ‘special,’ 
“Cimarron.” 


Ohio Boy from Newark. What would 
the big screen stars say if I would ap- 
proach them and ask several questions? 
Answer them, of course. Buddy Rogers 
has the personality that rings the bell at 
the box office. In his new picture, “Heads 
Up,” he will have as leading lady a new- 
comer to the screen, Margaret Breen from 
the New York stage. Helen Kane will 
boop-a-doop her way through the film, also. 
Write to Joan Crawford at Metro- Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, Cal. 


Gay, St. Joseph, Mo. So I hit the soft 
spot in your heart, do I? Now that that 
is settled, we can go on to bigger things. 


Take Jackie Coogan—no, I'll take him. 
He is to appear in another picture soon, 
“Tom Sawyer.” Alice White is in “Sweet- 
hearts on Parade” with Marie Prevost, 
Lloyd Hughes and Kenneth Thompson, a 
Columbia Pictures production. 


Mrs. R. R. H. of Drexel Hull, Pa. 
Richard Arlen’s real name is Van Matte- 
more. He is getting good breaks from the 
directors and his fan mail is on ‘the up 
and up.’ Delight Evans, Editor of Screen- 
land, uses her own name in the magazine. 
Jack Oakie’s latest picture is “The Sap 
from Syracuse” with Ginger Rogers. 


Mary De P., Cambridge, Mass. Where 
can you get the answers to the questions 
you ask me? Right here, from the well- 
known ‘come-hither’ department. Conrad 
Nagel can be reached at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios, Culver City, Cal. Conrad 
plays in “Second Choice” with Lila Lee, 
and in “Numbered Men” with Bernice 
Claire and Raymond Hackett. His next 
picture will be with Norma Talmadge and 
William Farnum in “Du Barry, Woman of 
Passion.” Dolores Costello Barrymore has 
not made a picture since the birth of her 
daughter. 


Izzie and Ginger from Maldon. If 
Rudy Valee and Amos ’n’ Andy were on 


—Continued from page 102 


the air at the same time, what would I do? 
I'd let them have it. Esther Ralston was 
born Sept. 17, 1902, in Bar Harbor, Maine. 
She is 5 feet, 5 inches tall, weighs 124 
pounds and has blonde hair and blue eyes. 
Clara Bow was born July 29, 1905. She 
has red hair, agate brown eyes, is 5 feet, 
3% inches tall and weighs 110 pounds. 
As far as I know, neither Esther nor Clara 
ever went to college, 


Ruth, Virginia. No, I’m not related to 
Yoo-Hoo or Voo-Doo; I come from a 
very good family with a long line of an- 
cestors, reaching “way back. I don’t re- 
member Peggy O’Day of “The Fighting 
Skipper.” That was a serial of 1923 and 
I can’t remember that far back. Lane 
Chandler was born June 4, 1901, in Cul- 
bertson, Montana. Gary Cooper’s real 
name is Frank J. Cooper but he didn’t tell 
me what the J. is for. 


Milly. Where in Illinois have you been, 
not to know that Nick Stuart and Sue 
Carol are married? The well-known knot 
was tied July 28, 1929, in Ventura, Cal. 
Nick has been making short comedies and 
has been flashing his famous smile and 
causing our heart to skip a beat, now and 
then. In “The Big Party” with Sue Carol, 
you saw Dixie Lee, Frank Albertson and 
Richard Keene. 


—— 
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LONG LANCE, CHIEF 
OF HEART-BREAKERS 
Continued from page 63 


fairly well. From that day to this I’ve 
always looked up every word I didn’t know 
the meaning of, and now, you can hardly 
stump me on any word at all. Or on any 
of those fancy accents, either!” 

Soon afterward, the boy was admitted 
into the Government Indian School at Car- 
lisle,) Pennsylvania. There he played on 
Jim Thorpe’s famous football team. 
Later he went on to Manlius Military 
Academy, winning more athletic honors, 
until finally he entered West Point, where 
he remained but three years. When I 
asked him what happened, he said: 

“IT guess I must be a born fighter, for 
I can’t go long without something stirring! 
You see, I had been getting military train- 
ing for eight years but no actual fighting. 
I never could stay in one place very long, 
so I just up and slipped over into Canada 
—after they fired me out of West Point— 
and enlisted in the Fiftieth Battalion of 
Cavalry of Alberta, where I was sent 
overseas.” 

It was in 1916 that Long Lance entered 
the army as a private. He came out at 
the end of the war a Captain, with three 
citations for bravery under fire. With no 
more fighting around, the Indian started 
in as a newspaper reporter up Calgary 
way. He began at $10 and was making 
$32 when he was fired. There hadn’t been 
enough stirring for the Chief, not even 
with all the labor troubles going on then. 
So the Indian put a fake bomb in city 
hall—with the result that the Mayor of 
the town jumped through three panes of 
glass to escape the “explosion.” 

It was at this period that the Blood In- 
dians, a branch of the Blackfeet, made 
Long Lance a Chief of their tribe. Shortly 
afterwards, he went to work as an archae- 
ologist for the Canadian Government. 
For three years he remained here, and it 
was during this time that he wrote his 
book “Long Lance,” which has probably 
done as much for the Indians as any 
single volume. In addition, he contributed 
three short stories to Cosmopolitan, one of 
which, “Custer’s Last Stand,” was chosen 
as one of the twelve best short stories of 
1926. His was the seventh best which 
gave him precedence even over that of the 
celebrated British novelist, H. G. Wells. 

It was at this time that Burden discov- 
ered Long Lance and cast him for the 
hero in “The Silent Enemy.” 

Long Lance likes rare steak, fresh fruit, 
and hard-boiled eggs. Also blondes, new 
shoes, and all kinds of correctly cut cloth- 
ing. He dislikes night clubs, bad liquor, 
women who wear masculine clothes, and 
Hollywood—which he thinks is a “gaudy, 
flimsy, incoherent place.” 

“T like to look on myself,” the Chief ex- 
plained, “as the spokesman of my tribe. 
And every time I may feel like cutting 
loose and raising hell—I don’t! For I 
foure it might reflect on Indians gener- 
ally. 

“The greatest enjoyment I ever had was 
while we were making ‘The Silent Enemy.’ 
It was a life of real adventure. We were 
free. Away from people, houses, civili- 
zation. There was no money problem, for 
we had no money. We were housed and 
fed and we didn’t even catch sight of any 
yellow backs for one year. Here in the 
North Country, one hundred miles within 
the Arctic circle, we lived for twelve 
months the lives my ancestors lived five 
hundred years ago. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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DARE THE STARS TRY AGAIN FOR HAPPINESS? — Continued from page 21 


ago, Betty was working in ‘quickies’ in 
Poverty Row. True, she had made and 
saved plenty of money but she was very far 
from the artistic heights where she longed to 
be. When she would come home at night, 
after a hard day’s work at the studio, she 
wanted quiet, restful companionship. But 
what did she find? She found her husband 
in a house full of people! Jim has always 
liked his friends around him. And why not? 
But for all the rest poor Betty got, she might 
just as well have camped out on the board- 
walk at Coney Island. Despite this draw- 
back, she kept on going. 

By the exercise of almost superhuman self- 
control, keeping her weight down, studying, 
working doggedly, even when she had to go 
out of her crowded house to a quiet cove on 
the beach to learn her lines, Betty staged 
one of the greatest come-backs in screen 
history. And now, wishing to keep her 
place at the top of the screen world, and 
knowing she cannot do it in Jim Cruze’s 
crowded house, she has sued for divorce— 
even though her closest friends say that Jim is 
still the one man for whom she really cares. 

Colleen Moore! Gentle, unspoiled, striv- 
ing Colleen certainly deserves happiness for 
she has worked as hard or harder than any 
woman in screenland. After studio hours, 
Colleen likes to drop her comedienne réle 
and read books on art. She has always 
wanted to be an artist, a sculptress. The 
desire to indulge in this avocation grew 
stronger with the years. But she didn’t 
live her own life—as many a more selfish 
woman would. Colleen loved her husband, 
John McCormick—Johnny, as she always 
used to call him—and sacrificed her own 
wishes to his. Now, she can’t go on against 
her instincts any longer. And with great 
courage has entered the divorce court. | 
say great courage advisedly, because Col- 
leen has grown up and remained faithful to 
a religious belief which strongly discourages 
any marital separation—no matter for 
what reason. 

Billie Dove’s case is easier to understand. 
Billie is one of the most beautiful women 
in the world today. And if she feels she 
_has missed happiness in her first try, cer- 
| tainly such a glamorous personality as this 
woman should be entitled to a second 
chance. She seems to me created especially 
for love. And her friends hope she will 
find it with Howard Hughes, the young 
millionaire producer of ‘‘Hell’s Angels,” 
who, it is rumored, will be the second Mr. 
Billie Dove. 


+ 


Miss Dove has had many precedents for 
takng a second dip into the matrimonial 
sea. There is Corinne Griffith, who was 
married to Webster Campbell before she 
finally found contentment as Mrs. Walter 
Morosco. And Richard Arlen had stepped 
into the marriage license bureau once be- 
fore his present trip up the altar with 
Jobyna Ralston, who seems to have brought 
him everything a man could want. And 
there are dozens of other stars who have 
rolled this question of divorce over in their 
minds during many wakeful nights, and 
despite the advice of gray-bearded pessi- 
mists .earful of box office results, have dared 
to take a second shot at the matrimonial 
game. 

Hoot Gibson is one of the most recent 
cases, when a few months ago he married 
Sally Eilers. Barthelmess, too, had heard 
wedding music before he became congenially 
linked with Jessica Sargeant, his smart and 
charming second wife. Reginald Denny 
is a third. His new wife, ‘Bubbles’ 
Steifel, they say, is bringing him much 
happiness. 

Again, there’s little Joan Bennett, who 
seems no more than a baby herself, yet she 
has not only been married and become a 
mother, but has also divorced a husband. 
She is now in her very early twenties, and 
box office or no box office, shouldn’t we all 
like to see her try again—particuarly when 
there’s such a good-looking, brilliant young 
film executive admiring her from the side 
lines? 

And Del Rio. Somehow, her case seems 
particularly tragic to me. You know, it’s 
harder to try again if you’ve found hap- 
piness in your first marriage than if you 
have not. And Del Rio did love her hus- 
band. Of course, when she came to Holly- 
wood, deserting her aristocratic, secluded life 
in Mexico City, there were many changes, 
many re-adjustments. Poor distinguished 
Jaime must have felt very strange, almost 
de trop there in Cinema City. Finally, 
when the big misunderstanding came, he 
went away, and Dolores divorced him. 
Then, as we all know, he died, alone on the 
continent. With Dolores in Hollywood six 
thousand miles away! All she could do was 
to cable: “I love you.’”’ She must have felt 
like the words of the old song: “Love comes 
but once, and then perhaps too late.”” But it 
isn’t too late in her case. As we go to press 
Dolores is announcing her engagement to 
Cedric Gibbons, the popular art director for 
Metro. They will be married soon. 


Then there’s pretty Helen Twelvetrees, 
who joined the talkie ranks over a year ago. 
Should she not dare to marry again since 
her separation from Clark Twelvetrees for 
fear the fans will prove inconstant? Cer- 
tainly, they didn’t to Grant Withers, the 
happy husband of Loretta Young, who has 
an unfortunate marriage behind him. 

And how about John Barrymore? 
Married formerly to Michael Strange, the 
poetess, with her at one side of the world 
and him at the other—what happiness 
could result? Anybody who has seen the 
exquisite Dolores Costello holding Barry- 
more’s child in her arms could not have the 
heart to deny them the happiness which has 
apparently resulted from their marriage 
some two years ago. 

The list of stars who have dared or are 
daring is very long! There’s Bob Wheeler 
and his wife Betty, now divorced, but he 
has recently become the happy father of a 
child by his second wife. Sue Carol was 
divorced before she ever saw Nick Stuart’s 
curly black hair. Then there’s that very 
nearly perfect person, Hedda Hopper. 
Did you ever study her pictures closely? 
If you do, you'll notice that nearly always 
she seems very wistful. Surely she’s too fine 
to remain unmarried. And how about great 
Al Jolson, who told me he never knew what 
happiness was until he went swimming and 
golfing with Ruby Keeler, now Mrs. Jolson? 
There’s sad little Mary Astor whose hus- 
band was so tragically killed in an airplane 
accident. And how about King Vidor, 
and Florence, his former wife, so marvelously 
content with her second marriage to Yascha 
Heifitz and now expecting a new baby 
any day? To say nothing of Eleanor Board- 
man who has borne two children to King 
Vidor. Eleanor always wanted children— 
and now she has them. And there’s Helene 
Costello and her new husband, Lowell 
Sherman; Elinor Faire, Billy Boyd, John 
Gilbert, Leatrice Joy, Lita Gray, Kenneth 
Harlan, Marilyn Miller, and the first Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks who now seems bliss- 
fully happy with her young actor husband, 
Jack Whiting. And I am sure there are 
many more stars whom IJ have overlooked. 

Of course, there are. Mary and Douglas, 
the most splendid of all screen artists, 
who have dared to seize their happiness. 
And they’ve paid for it, too, for it’s only 
lately they have been able to drop the cares 
of executive life and enjoy themselves. For 
years their whole existence was given to 

(Continued on page 129) 
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LONG LANCE, CHIEF OF HEART-BREAKERS — Continued from page 113 


“T think Mr. Burden deserves great 
credit for this picture, not only because it 
is real entertainment but because he has 
adhered in every respect to Indian truth. 
For instance, you know the historical set- 
ting of the picture was the year 1400. At 
this time, the Indians knew nothing of 
beads. They trimmed their costumes 
with furs and porcupine quills. And it 
was not until the Hudson Bay Company in- 
troduced beads to simulate porcupine quills 
that the Indians adopted them. In ‘The 
Silent Enemy,’ not one single bead is seen. 
This point is merely used to illustrate just 
one of the many ways in which Mr. Bur- 
den presented the true Indians to millions 
of people in this country who are fast for- 
getting the real character and nature of 
the Red Man.” 

When you see Long Lance in “The 
Silent Enemy,” in his hides and furs and 


porcupine quills, you can form no true 
picture of the man he is to-day. At least, 
no true picture of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter I interviewed just as he was step- 
ping out to a party. Instead of a feath- 
ered head-dress, he wore a shining silk hat. 
Not a buckskin shirt but a formal evening 
coat, long tails and all. In the place of a 
tomahawk in his belt, he carried a thin 
platinum watch. And brilliantly glossed 
patent leather shoes instead of moccasins 
covered the slim feet that have sought out 
the hidden places in so many tortuous 
trails. 

The boy rose from nothing to everything. 
He is welcome to-day in the smartest 
homes. He is sought out, interviewed, flat- 
tered, feted. 

The romantic thing, of course, would 
be to predict that this mighty hunter will 
go back to the land where the moose and 


caribou roam. But I believe that the 
nearest this red-skinned Romeo will get to 
an antlered animal for some time will be 
when he sits down to maybe a venison 
steak—must be rare—after Mr. Zukor or 
Mr. Lasky, or one of our other production 
czars, gets Long Lance’s Indian sign on 
the dotted line. For the Chief is a mar- 
velous actor as he has shown in “The 
Silent Enemy.” And, since without even 
opening his mouth—he didn’t talk in his 
first film—he has half of the feminine 
scalps in America right at his belt, what 
will happen when he is starred in a talking 
picture? 

T’ll tell you what will happen! He’s 
going to give Gary Cooper, Richard Dix 
and the rest of our great outdoor heroes 
of the screen an awful run for their 
cinema money! 
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boats which didn’t help the progress of 
sound pictures at all. 

In the afternoon we went out on the 
boat to the lagoon in front of the ‘jungle.’ 
Dick had to put on the diving suit for the 
first time. 

It had been calm in the morning but the 
usual afternoon breeze had sprung up so 
with all the other things they had to wait 
for, such as putt-putting boats, airplanes 
and light, they had to watch the ‘jungle’ 
background. With the boats in a certain 
position the ‘jungle’ was in camera range. 
When the swell of the sea turned them it 
was out, and one doesn’t find Catalina 
scenery in the South Sea Isles. 

“Never mind, Fay. Keep up your 
courage. You'll work tonight, anyway. 
You'll be in the picture,” soothed George 
Abbott, jokingly. Fay had been sitting in 
the blistering sun most of the afternoon 
waiting to be called. We all laughed. 
Night work is something to look forward to 
when one has risen at six. 

There had been a great excitement when 
it was discovered that Fay’s extra pair of 
tennis shoes had been left in Hollywood, the 
ones to match those which had been ruined 
in the morning. And there wasn’t a pair in 
the wardrobe that would fit her. They 
were either too large or too small. Fay 
wears a five. You'll be pleased to hear that 
she chose a pair a size too large rather than 
one a size too small. ‘I have too much 
respect for my feet to cramp them up even 
for an afternoon if I can help it,” she said. 

We discovered from Thomas Owen, a 
well-known professional diver with over 
twenty-five years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, a lot we hadn’t known before about 
deep sea diving. Mr. Owen was one of the 
divers on the picture, “Men Without 
Women.” He uses a regulation commercial 
diver’s outfit and that’s what Dick wears, 
too. For under-water stuff a specially made 
and weighted camera in a specially made 
under-water booth is sunk to the floor of 
the ocean. The camera weighs three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The camera man 
also wears a diving suit but can’t enter the 
booth to operate the camera. It has to be 
run by electricity. The cameraman indi- 
cates the spot he wants the camera to be in 
and signals above. The booth is then 
lowered over the spot. A diver’s suit 
weighs eighty pounds as it takes that much 
weight to hold a man down. This weight 
is adequate for any depth it is possible for 
him to go. The pressure of water is one 
pound to each foot, I am told, so by the 
time you have gone down thirty feet you 
have thirty pounds resting upon your diving 
helmet! It is sometimes hard to walk under 
water, too. The currents keep pushing you 
about and the weighty clothes are difficult 
to manipulate. But it must be fascinating. 

Dick Arlen plays a pearl diver and a bad- 
tempered one until he—well, I won't tell 
what it is that changes him, though if you 
are any good at guessing you know right 


| 


now. He goes down in strange waters and | 


his helmet is not right. 
begins and Dick is—whoa again! Anyhow, 
he darn near dies before he can get the 
thing off. 

That night we did some rain scenes out- 
side a prop store. A hose supplied the rain 
which had to be turned off when the cam- 
eras began to grind. It was just necessary 
for the roof to drip showing that it was a 
wet night, or had been. 

Gene Pallette was on the job again. He 
had made good with the fish and they were 
great. ‘‘They ought to be. I spent all day 

(Continued on page 116) 
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NO AGE LIMIT IN HOLLYWOOD 
Continued from page 25 


the Tempest réle in New York, Charles 
Frohman having cabled for her. She 
landed at noon on Christmas Day and 
played a matinée before she had time to 
register at a hotel. 

For years she remained with the Frohman 
Stock Company on Broadway. More than 
a quarter of a century ago she bought a 
farm on Long Island, expecting to have to 
retire, but engagements came thick and fast 
and retirement seems farther off than ever 
since talkies “‘have made acting a pleasure.” 

She says that queens, duchesses and high- 
class wickedness are her dramatic special- 
ties; and dear, dear, if that’s keeping a 
youthful outlook, no wonder people worry 
about the younger generation! 

Herbert Bunston, the Lord Elton of “‘The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” is another sipper at 
Hollywood’s perennial-youth fountain. He 
created this rdle on the London stage, 
played it again in New York, and went on 
tour with it through this country before 
being persuaded to re-create it on the screen. 

England has contributed more than its 
quota of famous oldsters to Hollywood, in- 
cluding the Belmores (Lionel and Daisy), 
Alec Francis and Emily Fitzroy. 

That romance is not the exclusive 
property of the very young is shown by the 
love story of the Alec Francises. 

Alec and the first Mrs. Francis were at 
the Allied Bazaar in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, where he was 
helping entertain. The country was at war. 
At a booth, the present Mrs. Francis, then 
Mrs. Elphinstone Maitland, widow of the 
celebrated son of General Maitland, was 
exhibiting pedigreed dogs for the cause. The 
two met, casually. Alec dismissed the 
prophecy of a seer in another booth that he 
had that day met his second wife as so much 
foolishness. 

Years went by. The first Mrs. Francis 
died and Alec became well known on the 
silver sheet. Mrs. Maitland, coming to 
California for her health, was taken to a 
studio by her friend, Madame Elinor 
Glyn, and shown the set where the actor was 
working. 

“Why, you’re the dog woman!” he cried. 

Cupid’s cue! 

Youth no longer rules the screen. Wit- 
ness Bodil Rosing. 

Bodil comes from a long line of stage folk. 
Her great-great-grandfather, Michael Ros- 
ing, the Edwin Booth of Norway, was the 
first actor in Norway to be recognized by 
the King. He was received at court and 
decorated and through his efforts the status 
of actors was raised. 

When Bodil, at sixteen, was leading 
woman at Copenhagen’s finest theater, so 
changed was the position of the actor that 
the King and Queen often visited the 
theater and frequently came back-stage to 
compliment players on their work. They 
were not at all like the royalty of an earlier 
day. ‘‘Have you met my wife?” the King 
would ask, as any acquaintance might do. 

Marriage took the actress to Seattle, 
Washington, where her three babies were 
born. One of them, Tove Jansen, grew up 
and married Monte Blue, and it was at 


Monte’s urging that Bodil, after a successful 
career on the American stage, decided to try 
pictures. , 

“If Marie’s in the picture, I don’t worry 
about it,’’ Robert Leonard told me the 
other day. He referred to Marie Dressler 
whose spectacular success in talkers has re- 
sulted in her being starred at the age of 
“somewhere near a thousand,”’ as she.puts it. 

And only half a dozen years ago, Marie 
told a ship news reporter that she was ‘“‘just 
a tired old woman nobody wants!” 

William Farnum, ten years ago an out- 
standing idol of the screen, 1s staging a come- 
back, too. So excellent is his performance in 
“Du Barry” with Norma Talmadge, that 
he is finding it difficult to choose from 
among the offers that have poured upon him. 

Another veteran from this same picture, 
Hobart Bosworth, sometimes finds it neces- 
sary to play in two pictures at once. He is 
63, but as popular as when, forty years ago, 
he played leads with Julia Marlowe, Hen- 
rietta Crossman, Amelia Bingham and Mrs. 
Fiske. 

In 1900, Mr. Bosworth’s health broke 
and for nine years he waged war against 
tuberculosis, living in tents in Colorado, 
Arizona and California. But these years, 
which the locusts might have eaten, were 
fruitful instead, for he gained fame as a 
writer and artist, and was ready with re- 
newed power when the time came to enter 
motion pictures. 

In 1914, the Bosworth Film Company 
merged with Famous-Players-Lasky, and 
Hobart became again an actor. The list of 
his successes in the succeeding 15 years 
would take up the rest of the book. 

Veteran players of the silent screen who 
have carried their popularity over into 
talkies include the brothers Beery, Tully 
Marshall, Lucien Littlefield, Robert Edeson 
and Louise Dresser. 

There’s Myrtle Stedman, who was one 
of our very first picture stars and the heroine 
of the old Charles Van Loan stories, now do- 
ing mother réles, the latest in “The Little 
Accident” for Universal. 

There’s J. Farrell MacDonald, who 
started in 1908 in the ‘“‘Broncho Billy” 
pictures, and is now dividing his time be- 
tween Fox’s and Warner’s with scarcely a 
pause to get his breath. 

There’s Ford Sterling, one-time captain of 
the Keystone Kops, who boasts that he dis- 
covered Louise Fazenda, with whom he re- 
cently played comedy lead in ‘‘Bride of the 
Regiment.” 

Back in 1916, Eugene Pallette was co- 
starring with Norma Talmadge. He went 
to war and when he returned found himself 
forgotten. He fought his way up again in 
character réles and in 1921 was on the verge 
of stardom when the first Metro Company 
closed its doors. 

Eugene turned to Texas oil fields where 
within a year he had made and lost a for- 
tune. A long struggle, and then came the 
talkies. He made an instantaneous hit in 
a picture called ‘‘Out of the Fog,” and has 
since been unable to fill all the parts for 
which his services have been requested. Of 
course, you all know him well as Sergeant 
Heath in the Philo- Vance detective films. 
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cleaning those doggone fish, but they gave 
in at last.” He was performing tricks with 
a cowboy’s rope, some stunts he had learned 
while on ‘‘The Virginian.” 

“Are you going to rescue someone, Gene?” 
we asked, 


“Yeah. I’m going in and catch a scene.” 

Later we moved to the wharf where Dick 
gets into a fight with William Gleckler and 
tosses him into the water. 

Next morning the ten o'clock boat took us 
home. It was fun! 
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WHY I LIKE HOLLY- 
WOOD 


Continued from page 59 


whenever I enter Hollywood I have a 
sense of space, freedom, non-conformity ; 
whereas in New York I must wear a men- 
tal coat of mail to protect myself against 
crowd-vamp. 


Cities have aromas, auras, souls. New 
York is a city of stone, gray and formid- 
able. Her secret is like that of the Sphinx 
—for the ages to read. If Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne had written “The Great Stone 
Face” today he would probably have laid 
it in New York. 


The New Yorker is often just as pro- 
vincial as any other main-streeter. In the 
old days he traveled from Jack’s to Joel’s 
and from Joel’s to Delmonico’s. And 
today he is a Broadwayite, a Harlemite 
er a Greenwich Villager—always tied. to 
a harrow section; whereas Hollywood 
means California from Santa Barbara to 
Tia Juana. 

Hollywood has personality. It has be- 
come Pierrette. And its artist lover—Mo- 
tion Pictures—is Pierrot. But this is a 
new Pierrette and a new Pierrot. They 
are no longer starving in a garret, but 
dancing on the sunny slopes of California 
with orange blossoms in their hands and 
hair. Pierrette and Pierrot, with the great 
Arizona desert at night for a French win- 
dow, and during the day—Toytown. 


Hollywood is the most gayly bedecked, 
rambling, climbing, sprawling, lazy, play- 
ful town in all the world. The New 
Yorkers hate it because it refuses to wear 
ifs Own serious Wall Street face. 

What we need most in America to-day 
is the play spirit; a divine carelessness, a 
sweet do-nothingness. There is something 
in the climate of Hollywood—a psychic 
belt revolves there, I am told by the seers 
who know their Bunyans—that touches 
everybody there with a little bit of moon- 
madness. 

However that may be, there is the spirit 
of the bizarre, an irrational something, a 
gay devil-may-care camaraderie, an un- 
corseted mind that runs the gamut of 
everything that comes to hand. 


Diviners, yogis, soothsayers, astrologers, 
long-haired hermits and bare-footed pil- 
grims abound there because of the miracle 
money that breaks out every day like the 
copo de oro—the golden-hearted poppies 
you tread underfoot. The Spirit of Chance 
is everywhere. Why, today you may be 
working as a poor extra at five dollars a 
day—tomorrow you may be called to take 
a leading part in a super-special. 


Old Cinderella stuff—but it really comes 
to pass in Hollywood—and nowhere else 
in the world! 


Now, as to the ‘morons’ we hear about 
—they are not related to time and place. 
Here in New York I lately heard a sup- 
posedly cultured woman, one who is in 
the know regarding the leading writers 
and their works, says: “I had ‘The Story 
of My Life,’ by Isadora Duncan, but I 
didn’t think much of it—I gave it away. 
Now, my opinion about ‘The Cradle of 
the Deep’ is that it is the greatest auto- 
biography ever written.” 

I had nothing to say, I who had hugged 
Isadora’s book to my heart because of 
the great idea that had been revealed to 
her, who had kept this idea intact through 
all her travail, and given it to the world— 
an idea as sublime as any creation of Wag- 
ner, or any of the great poets. What 
could one say? 


(Continued on page 119) 
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offered 


O-CUF for 


Beautiful Hair 
FREE! 


FIRST PRIZE 


$250.00 and a portrait of the winner by Charles 
B. Ross, famous painter of beautiful women 


SECOND PRIZE $100.00 


2 Prizes $50.00 each 10 Prizes $10.00 each 
4 Prizes 25.00 each 70 Prizes 5.00 each 


F you have beautiful hair, attractively finger-waved and smartly dressed, 
it may win for you one of these prizes. Think of it! You may win the money 
for a glorious trip—a new outfit—or some other luxury you have always 
wanted. Just read the simple rules of this great contest—and enter today. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


All you need do to enter is shampoo and finger-wave your hair attractively. Then send a photograph 
showing your hair, to Miss Jo-cur, Curran Laboratories, Inc., New York City. With the photograph, send 
a brief note telling whether you used Jo-cur Shampoo and Jo-cur Waveset, the original finger-waving 
liquid, in dressing your hair. That's all there is to it. Judges will consider only the beauty of your hair 
as shown in the photograph. In awarding prizes, equal consideration will be given all contestants 
regardless of the preparations used in dressing the hair. But, don't think you must submit an expensive 
photograph. A good, clear snapshot is all that is necessary. Photographs cannot be returned and the 
right is reserved to publish any photograph submitted. The contest closes September 30th. 


HERE ARE THE JUDGES 


These experts in feminine hair beauty will pick the lucky winners in this contest. Their names guarantee 
that the judgment will be fair and impartial. ALICE WHITE, First National Star, whose beautiful, wavy 
hair is the envy of millions. CHARLES B. ROSS, famous painter of lovely women. HAZEL KOZLAY, Editor 
of American Hairdresser Magazine, an authority on beautiful hair. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


You will be delighted to see how easily and beautifully you can shampoo and finger-wave your own 
hair with these famous preparations. 


Jo-cur Shampoo Concentrate—lathers luxuriously, brings out the hidden gold in your hair, and leaves 
it soft, silky and easy to finger-wave. It should be your first thought in hair dressing. 


Jo-cur Waveset—sets natural-looking waves quickly and is beneficial to hair and scalp. Its use is sim- 
plicity itself. Millions of women recognize Jo-cur Waveset as the one ideal finger-waving liquid. 


OTHER JO-CUR BEAUTY AIDS 


Jo-cur Hot Oil Treatment 
corrects scalp disorders. 


If your nearest 5-and-10 or 
drug store is out of Jo-cur 
Beauty Aids, we will mail 
you trial sizes of all four 
products upon receipt of 
50c in stamps. 


Jo-cur Brilliantine adds 
the finishing touch to the 
coiffure. 


Simple directions for 
shampooing and finger- 
waving the hair come with 
each of the Jo-cur Beauty 
Aids. You will find trial 
sizes at most 5-and-10-cent 
stores— regular sizes at 
your drug store. 


Remember the contest 
cloces at midnight, Sep- 
tember 30,1930. Don't fail 
to enter your photograph 
in this nation-wide search 
for beautiful hair. 
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| CURRAN LABORRIERIES Inc 
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LABORATORIES, Inc. 


491 East 133rd Streef 
New York City 


VOICE 


NOW! you can have 
The VOICE you want! 


Improvement 
Guaranteed 


No matter how hopeless your 
case may seem—send for free 
Voice Book. New SILENT 
Method of Voice Training. 
Increases Range. Improves 
quality. Banish huskiness— 
hoarseness. 100 per cent im- 
provement guaranteed—or 
money back. Mail coupon af 
once for free booklet—the 
greatest voice booklet ever 
written—sent FREE with no 
obligation! 


No matter how hopeless 
your case may seem—send 
at once for free Voice Book. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 13-17 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Mail. Coupon for Free Voice Book 


Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 13-17 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and without obligation, Prof. 
Feuchtinger’s new_ book, ‘Physical Voice Culture.” 
I have checked subject in which I am moat interested. 


0 Weak Voice 0 Singing 0 Stammering 0 Speaking 
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SCREEN LAND 


SING AS YOU SPEAK! SAYS LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


Continued from page 27 


sibilities, was a great incentive to me 
to put my shoulder to the wheel and 
forge ahead to victory. You may be 
grateful when someone says of you, “He 
has no voice’; or “She will never be a 
singer in a thousand years.” For if it’s 
in you to become a great singer, this will 
be the match that will ignite the ‘flame 
of your desire’ (that would be a good 
title for movie!). 

When I was a little boy I wanted to be 
a doctor, a painter, a writer, an actor; 
with each rising sun I had a new ambi- 
tion, but always I wanted to triumph in 
whatever I undertook, so when fate led 
me into singing, because I could not keep 
from singing, I had the desire to perfect 
my singing at every turn. Someone asked 
me whether it was true that I used to sing 
high notes at seven-thirty A. M. A stu- 
dent he knew in Italy told him this story 
of me. He said I used to come to his 
house here in Los Angeles before break- 
fast and say to him, “Listen to that note 
—until I get it clear and ringing before 
breakfast I won’t feel that my voice is 
placed.” Now that’s a good story to stir 
ambition, so I repeat it. I don’t remember 
doing just that but I do know that I used 
to work hours a day to get my high notes 
clear and free. For without any mock 
modesty I would like to say that I do not 
feel I am blessed with a super-organ of 
any kind—when I began my voice was 
unusually small; I have never forced it, 
for though I’ve made many mistakes in 
singing which I’ve had to rectify as I 
went along the rocky way to songland, 
forcing my voice was not one of them. 
Yet with constant singing, my voice has 
grown steadily and evenly. 

Singing is an outward expression of 
what is within your soul. I like to think 
of singing not as bel canto but as canto 
expressivo, for life is not always beautiful, 
therefore, you cannot always express 
beauty. Singing should be an expression 
of life in all its phases. If you are ex- 
pressing torture or pain, sin or sorrow— 
beautiful velvety tones do not express it. 
So one ought to have ugly tones in one’s 
voice with which to express ugliness. But 
let me say here that I have two pieces of 


advice to give young singers which are 
pretty safe to follow always: You cannot 
sing unless you open your mouth and the 
smiling mouth is suicide to most voices. 
This applies to ninety-nine percent of sing- 
ing. There may be times when a grin of 
irony or a smile of joy would be neces- 
sary to the part you were singing, or a 
closed mouth or grinding of teeth might 
be needed to express a thought, but these 
are exceptions. Generally speaking, to 
sing with a well-opened mouth and to 
avoid the smiling mouth are excellen 
pieces of advice to all singers. 5 

I am still as nervous as a school boy in 
his first play when I sing the opening bars 
of an opera or at a concert. Even on the 
motion picture sets I have experienced 
nervousness. It is a rare thing for me 
to be free from this agony. Some singers 
say they overcome it after years and years 
of singing. I don’t know that I ever will. 
The other night I was singing the oratorio 
“Elijah.” I had not sung as much as I 
am accustomed to these past weeks and 
although I had worked a lot for a few 
days previous to the concert, when I heard 
the first few notes coming out of my mouth 
I was frightened (figuratively) to death. 
It took almost the entire evening for this 
to pass away. Of course, nervousness that 
stiffens the muscles of the throat or dia- 
phragm is dangerous to a singer, but just 
this stage fright that we all have, is some- 
times a good thing to keep one on one’s 
mettle and it often inspires a singer to 
lift out of himself and depend upon a 
higher force. 

Let me say in closing, you need heart 
and intelligence and the great desire to 
sing. You need to be brave and imper- 
sonal to the knocks and criticisms you will 
receive from those to whom you look for 
praise. But let me impress upon you again 
—it isn’t praise and flattery that has made 
me go even as far as I have today—I 
hope to go much farther. It is often to 
those who almost broke your heart at the 


time to whom you owe your big success. 


Last but not least, I say to you— “You 
will become a singer as surely as tomor- 
row’s sun will rise if you are unable to 
prevent yourself from singing.” 


A ha trio! Lawrence Tibbett, Buster Keaton and Edward 
SoAap ICE: Buster’s Dineetor ine a soulful rendition of “Sweet 
eline.”’ 
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WHY I LIKE HOLLY- 
WOOD 


Continued from page 117 


Morons are not made or unmade; they 
‘are not indigenous to Hollywood or New 
York. They are like geniuses—they are 
born. 

I have only pleasant memories of Holly- 
wood and of all the gay, great-hearted 
people who entertained me there. There 
were nights at the Writers’ Club, where 
interesting one-act plays were given and 
the roles were interpreted by the best 
talent, for in Hollywood there is always 
to be found a great cosmopolitan round- 
up of the people who have spent most of 
their life on the stage. Hollywood Boule- 
vard is the real Rialto of America—yes, 
of the world! 

It was in Hollywood that I saw a much 
finer production of “All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings,” by Eugene O’Neill, than I 
had seen in New York. It was in Holly- 
wood that “Lazarus Laughed,” O’Neill’s 
titanic spectacle, was produced. It has not 
yet been done in slow-poke New York. 
i saw “The Light of Asia,” done by 
Walter Hampden, in Hollywood years be- 
fore it was produced in New York. 

Gay, bright, colored, open-air Pierrette 
and Pierrot, they have wandered down the 
centuries and found a haven in southern 
California, with Cinderella and Prince 
Fortunatus ! 
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ME I DONT LIKE 
HOLLYWOOD 
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at me as though he had a lunatic to deal 
with: Here was the first human being 
ever heard of who chucked a contract to 
go to Hollywood, and with such an old 
billion-dollar concern! I walked out. 

At home I formulated a scheme that 
would prevent them from ever inviting 
me again, fcr I knew they would raise 
the offer alter my first refusal. I des- 
patched a special delivery letter to the 
treasurer in which I named a figure so 
high, with conditions about de luxe trans- 
portation for self and wife going and 
coming back, advance money and condi- 
tions regarding the renewal of the contract 
that no sane treasurer and watchdog of 
the mazuma-box could help immediately 
tossing into the waste-basket and then 
notifying the police that a thief was at 
large. 

“That ll fix ’em!” I said to my wife as 
I immediately began to write my book on 
Spinoza. 

Forty-eight hours later I got this tele- 
gram from the treasurer: 


“West Coast O. K.’s all your condi- 
tions. See me for contract. You start 
Nov, 1.” 


I threw up the sponge. I couldn’t back 
out now. They had called my bluff, and 
what the seer in Michigan had foretold 
had come to pass. 

I was itt Hollywood early in Novem- 
ber, and on New Year’s Day I stood 
under the California palms with the seer, 
as he had foretold! : 

That’s how I was literally shanghaied 
into’ Hollywood by Fate and Mammon. 
And, although I spent the most pros- 
perous six months there I ever had spent 
in my life, I could hardly wait for the 
six months to elapse so that I could get on 
a train for New York. (And I might 

(Continued on page 122) 


“T GUESS we're stuck right here in the club 
for the afternoon,’’ sighed Jane, as the 
rain began coming down in torrents. 

“TI suppose this means more bridge, and 
I’m tired of that,’’ said John Thompson. 
“Can’t we find something unusual to do?’’ 

“Well, here comes Sally Barrow. She might 
offer a solution to the problem,’’ suggested 
Jimmy Parsons. 

Poor Sally! Unfortunately she was con- 
siderably overweight. Nevertheless the boys 
all liked Sally—she was so jolly and full of fun. 

“Hello everybody,’’ came Sally’s cheery 
greeting, ‘“‘What’s new?’”’ 

“That’s just it, Sally, we’ve just about 
reached the end of our rope,’’ replied John. 

“Would it surprise you if I played a tune or 
two for you on the piano?’’ 

“You play, Sally? Don’t be funny!’’ The 
very idea of Sally having talent in any direc- 
tion struck everybody as a joke. However, 
Sally didn’t mind being laughed at—as long 

as John Thompson 
join in the 
laughter. Sally liked 
John—more than she 
cared to admit. 

Sally walked non- 
chalantly over to the 


PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 


Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 


Ukulele Flute piano. Carelessly, she 
Comme opone play eduiamtewmchords: 
Piceale ar tolin Then, just as if she had 
Guitar Cello played for years, Sally 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar broke into the latest 


Sight Singing Her 


**SHE CAN’T PLAY A NOTE’? 


‘Thisll be Funny’ 


they shouted as she 
sat down to play 


____ but a minute later... 


Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Harmony and 
Composition 
Automatic Finger 
Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 
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Write for free circular. 


Learn Public 
Speaking 


OICE REVEALS 
YOUR CHARM 


Are you satisfied with your personality? Do people 
in public places turn to look at you, drawn by the 
magnetism of your voice? The secret of acquiring a 
beautiful speaking or singing voice ig revealed in 


SCIENCE OF VOICE, byD.Stanley,M.S., Price $3.00. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 60 S§cke New York, N. Y. 


Broadway hit. 
listeners couldn’t_ be- 
lieve their ears! Sally 
continued to play one 
lively tune after an- 
other. 

Finally she rose 
from the piano. John 
Thompson was at her 
side immediately. 


“Where did you 
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North American Institute, Dept.6327 


lichigan Avenue, 


Chicago, tt. 
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learn? Who was your 
teacher?’’ John asked. 


Sally’s Secret 


“You may laugh when I 
tell you,’’ Sally explained, 
“But I learned to play at 
home, without a_ teacher. 
You see, I happened to see a 

U. S. School of Music advertise- 
ment. It offered a Free Demon- 
stration Lesson so I wrote for it. 
When it came.and I saw how easy 
it all was, I sent for the complete 
course. Why, I was playing 
simple tunes by note right from 
the start. It was just as simple 
as A-B-C to follow the clear print 
and picture illustrations that 
came with the lessons. Now I can 
play many classics by note and 
and most all the popular music.” 
7 : Today, Sally is one of the most 
popular girls in her set. And we don’t need to tell 
you that she and John are now engaged! 

This story is typical. The amazing success of 
the men, women and children who take the U. S. 
School of Music course is largely due to a newly 
perfected method that really makes reading and 
playing music as easy as A-B-C. 

First you are told how to do it, then a picture 
shows you how, and then you do it yourself and 
hear it. 

_ Thus you teach yourself—in your spare time— 
right in your own home, without any long hours of 
tedious practice. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and Our 
Free Demonstration Lesson explain all about this 
remarkable method. They prove just how anyone 
can learn to play his favorite instrument by note 
for a fraction of what old, slow methods cost. The 
book will also tell you all about the amazing new 
Automatic Finger Control. 

Forget the old fashioned idea that talent means 
everything. Read the list of instruments to the 
left, decide what you want to play, and the U. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. At an average cost 
of only a few cents a day! Act now. Clip and mail 
this coupon today. No obligation. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. U.S. School 
of Music, 32210 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
se ee ee ee ee ee 
U. S. School of Music, 

32210 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particu- 
lars of your easy payment plan. I am interested 
in the following course: 
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MERICAN ACAD 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 27 
Catalog describing all Courses from the Secretary 


Room 253-J 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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Kurcasn makes 
YOUr eyes 


ul 


ew curl your lashes with 
Kurlash, Only a moment’s 
pressure—no.heat, no cos- 
metics—and your eyes ap- | 
pear so much larger, deeper, 7 
darker. They take on a new « 
sparkle—gleam with a lure that draws 
admiring glances. 


Kurlash is used by stage stars, movie stars, 
thousands of lovely women everywhere. 
You'll never give yours up, when you see 
how it glorifies your eyes. At drug and 
department stores and beauty shops $1. 


Shadette—eye shadow, $1. 
Tweezette—automatic hair tweezer, $1, 
Kurlene—sgrows lashes, tube, 50c., jar, $1. 
Lashtint—waterproof eyelash tint, $1. 
Lashpac—eyelash and brow compact, $1. 


Write for new folder, “Fascinating Eyes and How to 
lave Them,” 12 pages of pictures that 
explain clearly; sent free. 


KURLASH COMPANY » » » Rochester,N.Y. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


Size 16x20 inches 
Same price for ful 
length or bust form, 
groups, landscapes, 

pet animals, etc.,or 
enlargements of any 

part of group pic- 
ture, Safe return of your own 

original photo guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just mail photo or sna: BHOLany 

size)and within aweck you will 

Teceive your beautiful life-like 
enlargementsize16x20in.guar- 

eanteed fadeless. Pay postman 

98c plus postage or send$1.00 

with order and we pay postage. 
Special Free Offer Wi? 
enlargementwe willsend FREE 

2 hand-tinted miniature repro= 

Guction of photo sent. Take ad- 

Wantage now of this amazing |% z 
--send your photo today, 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 Lake St., Dept. M-200, Chicago, IN. 


AVIATION F R E E 


Information 


Send us your name and address for full information 
regarding the Aviation and Airplane business. Find 
out about the many great opportunities now open 
and how we prepare you at home, during spare 
time, to qualify. Our new book ‘‘Opportunities 
in the Airplane Industry’’ also sent free if you 
answer at once. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 6327, 3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


The Famous Leader of the widely 
Broadcasted 
CLIQUOT CLUB ESKIMOS i Ss 
offers an amazingly simple Banjo Course by mail which 
anyone, even without musical talent, can master at 
home in a few spare hours. Positions, fingering and 
chords thoroughly illustrated and explained. 
and Professionals heartily endorse this Simplified Home 
Method. Costs only few cents a day. Special Banjos 
for Students. 
BE POPULAR—MAKE MONEY 
At home, parties, or week-end gatherings, the banjo 
player has many friends. Also, the banjo is vitally es- 
sential in the dance orchestra of today. Banjoists make 
big money. Learn more about this inexpensive course. 
Send for my FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
HARRY RESER, Banjo Studio No. 39 
148 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Students _ 
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FASHION NEWS—Continued from page 53 


in knowing that this and other fall dresses 
will have no high waistlines. The Autumn 
waistline is absolutely natural—that is, 
resting on the hips, just at the out- 
curve below the normal waist. Women 
have quite rightly rebelled about the high 
line. It was impossible for corset manu- 
facturers to make a corset to suit every 
individual figure so that this high line could 
be worn. And after a woman had experi- 
mented with several different kinds of 
corsets and brassieres unsuccessfully, she 
refuses to go on. 


Now you have your dress and your coat. 
But there is still another feature of this 
ensemble. It is a buttoned-on skirt, of the 
same color and material as the coat. This 
can be buttoned on over the dress for the 
morning, for sports, or for an informal 
luncheon, and removed for the afternoon 
or for an informal tea, making it possible 
to start out early in the day and carry 
through until the dinner hour with the 
minimum of effort. 


Raymonda Brown has beauty 
plus ability—she’s a dancer un- 
der contract to Fox Movietone. 


At this time of the year, summer evening 
coats are beginning to seem quite passé 
and insufficient. And we are casting long- 
ing eyes around for new wraps for nights of 
delicious dancing and other pleasuring. 


Evening coats hold first place of all 
autumn fashions. More care and artistry 
have been lavished on them than any other 
single article of wearing apparel. Gorgeous 
is the only word that will describe them. 
In an endless variety of color, weight and 
fabric, the outstanding feature about them 
is the sleeve. One which I created for 
Mrs. George Fitzmaurice had large, puffy 
sleeves, somewhat like the old leg-of-mutton 
type. Another gave the effect of a cape. 
And there is still a third type of evening 
wrap which is draped like a blouse. Isn't 
that novel? One, a short ermine jacket, 
with roll collar, fitted in at the waist, and 
widening out over the hips where it ends 
abruptly, takes you back somewhat to the 
days of tippet and muff. But ah, how 
carefully you must watch your furrier to 
see that the cut gives one the last touch of 
modernity instead of making it look as 
though the coat had been taken out of 
great-aunt’s old tin trunk in the attic! 


~will be Greek gowns. 


And now to evening dresses! Invitations 
to the first formal dance of the season will 
make even the freshest of one’s last summer’s 
dinner dresses seem like so many wispy rags. 


For this part of the wardrobe, one must 
be extremely careful. The dresses that 
molded the figure from the bust to the 
knees are now quite outré. New months, 
new modes—that’s the answer. Nor will 
such a large slice be cut out of the backs of 
evening gowns. Society ladies are deciding 
not to show so many of the vertebrae as 
they did last winter. 


So that you may have your evening 
gowns exactly right, I should suggest that 
the skirt fullness begin at the hip line or a 
bit above. And that if you must have an 
extremely low back, a scarf or cape be used 
to cover this expanse. The sleeves, will, of 
course, puff out from the shoulder, giving 
the waist that slim look of quaintness which 
is so flattering. 


e 

The colors will be black, white, antique 
ivory, garnet-red, and all pastel shades. In 
this connection, it is interesting to know 
that the velvet and the satin manufac- 
turers have not been sitting out under the 
trees this summer sipping long, cool drinks 
out of tall glasses. They, too, have been 
unusually busy. All the old gowns and 
court dresses resting in museums and pri- 
vate collections have been unearthed and 
studied as carefully as the new contract 
bridge rules, with the result that there is a 
new Lyons velvet, exactly like the stiff old 
velvet we used to see in ancient oil paint- 
ings, but as soft now as baby’s breath. All! 
the antique satins and velvets have been 
so carefully analyzed that now they can be 
perfectly imitated and we have old-ivory, 
old-gold satin, old-garnet, old-ashes-of- 
roses velvet, and a breath-taking gamut of 
other colors and fabrics. 


One of the bright sides of the new modes 
is that the great designers like Molyneux, 
Lanvin, Worth and Chanel are working on 
a classic basis instead of working on fads. 
Many of the most stunning evening gowns 
One which I created 
for Hedda Hopper is of old-ivory satin. 
The entire material, pleated in small pleats, 
is cut exactly like a Greek costume, ‘‘V” 
neck, and with two bands running from 
shoulder to hip and crossing at the waist to 
give a “V” effect at top and bottom. The 
swirl of the pleats, the gleam of the per- 
fectly simulated antique satin, the subtlety 
of the cut, and the grace of the completed 
model combine to make an evening gown of 
incomparable beauty. I think it is the love- 
liest one I have designed for the coming 
season. Naturally, it takes a distinguished 
type to carry off such sheer natural beauty 
of line as this dress imposes. 


Another evening dress which I designed 
for Claire Luce remains in my memory. It 
was of pale lemon organdy, tight-bodiced, 
puffed-sleeved, wide-skirted, trimmed at the 
bottom with alternating bands of the mate- 
rial and real Valenciennes lace. Usually for 
Miss Luce, I do something more sophisti- 
cated but this gave the perfect setting for 
her jeune fille beauty. 


In modeling your clothes after screen 
stars, you are safe in following Lilyan 
Tashman, Kay Francis, Constance and 
Joan Bennett, Gloria Swanson, Mary Pick- 
ford, Ina Claire, Madge Kennedy, Evelyn 
Brent, Ruth Chatterton, Bebe Daniels and 
Claire Luce. Naturally, there are others, 
but of these dozen I am sure, as i have de- 
signed clothes for them and have carefully 
studied their style flairs. Without excep- 
tion, they understand clothes values. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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“SALLY,” “SUNNY,” AND MARILYN 


Continued from page 31 


won't be tragic. There won't be any high 
emoting so far as I’m concerned.” 

Which recalls the fact that Miss Miller 
is probably the only feminine player in the 
world who has never cherished an ambi- 
tion to play Juliet. She laughingly admit- 
ted this in New York last Spring to an 
interviewer, who was duly astonished. 

In a word, she is utterly without pre- 
tension. A certain motion picture maga- 
zine published an article some time ago de- 
claring that Marilyn was extremely ritzy 
and haughty on her last visit to Holly- 
wood when she was making “Sally.” The 
present writer, finding this very hard to 
believe, asked Miss Miller if it was really 
true that she high-hatted various people. 

“No!” she declared very vigorously. “I 
couldn’t be that way if I wanted to.” And 
then, with laughter in her eyes, she added: 
“Even if I started out to be that way, I 
couldn’t keep it up.” 

And that is simply the case. She must 
always be her natural self. It is the 
characteristic that will always prevent her, 
as she admits herself, from becoming an 
emotional actress. She always displays 
the one personality—is always the one and 
only Marilyn Miller. 

She has simply loads of friends—and of 
the most amazing variety of types. A 
sort of cross-section of them appeared at 
the Grand Central Station in New York to 
bid her good-bye when she recently started 
West, bound for Hollywood and the new 
screen edition of “Sunny.” 

At least three dozen people were on 
hand. Some were actors; some were 
Broadway playboys of purest ray serene; 
there was at least one aunt, as well as 
three or four children who, one gathered, 
were nephews and nieces. Also, there were 
people whom it was quite impossible to 
classify—not to forget one of the secre- 
taries, who was not to accompany Marilyn 
to California. Tears—yes, tears !—were 
in the eyes of the secretary, which made it 
quite evident that she, too, is human out- 
side office hours. 

The aunt, the children and the secretary 
were kissed good-bye. And—‘I certainly 
do hate to see that girl go!” said the aunt. 

The Broadway playboys looked as though 
they heartily agreed. 

One of the nicest things about Marilyn 
Miller is that she doesn’t knock. You 
may know her well for a very long time 
indeed without hearing her say one word 
against anybody. This is rare in the the- 
atrical world—including, by all means, the 
motion picture world. 

But she does cherish a rather strong re- 
sentment against the Gerry Society, which 
made it impossible for her to appear in 
New York as a child actress and dancer. 
All the Millers—parents and youngsters— 
were on the stage, and Marilyn made her 
debut at the age of five as Miss Sugar- 
plum. In many cities, however, organiza- 
tions devoted to child welfare prevented 
her appearance; and she says that she used 
to insist on her mother dressing her for 
the stage even when she was not allowed 
to perform; and then she would stand in 
the wings and cry, a forlorn little spangled 
figure. 

“We were better taken care of, better 
clothed and better educated than most 


children,” she declares; and it is quite ap- 
parent that she has not iorgiven those 
child welfare societies to this day. 

She likes parties; she likes to go to the 
legitimate theater and to the movies; she 
likes books—that is, within the limits of 
fiction, for Marilyn is anything but a high- 
brow. But most of all, one may be quite 
sure, she likes to dance. The strains of a 
hurdy-gurdy outside the window are 
enough to set her feet tapping and her 
body swaying. 

She likes Paris and London, where she 
often goes, but where she has never ap- 
peared professionally since, at the age of 
fifteen, she was the sensation of the Em- 
bassy Club in London. But she is a very 
staunch American. Not long ago a motion 
picture critic in New York asked her if 
she didn’t prefer the European cities to 
those of her native land. 

Marilyn replied emphatically in the neg- 
ative. “Of course, they’re wonderful and 
I love to go there, but this’—and with one 
sweep of the arm she seemed to include 
the whole of the U. S. A.—“this is my 
own!” 

She likes beautiful clothes and knows 
how to select them. If the half-dozen best- 
dressed women in America could be au- 
thoritatively chosen, Marilyn Miller would 
certainly be one of them. 

She practices dancing every day. She is 
fond of outdoor sports, but not of walking 
for its own sake. If it is necessary to go 
two blocks, she will make the journey in 
her town-car. 

Her choice of words in conversation is 
excellent. So, be it recorded, is her choice 
of subjects. She has never smoked and 
she drinks only wine, and very little of 
that. She is a daughter of Dixie, and ex- 
tremely proud of it. 

Loyal to her friends, she is also likely 
to be devastatingly frank with them. Re- 
cently a musical comedy actress who had 
played with her in some of her greatest 
stage successes was starred in a show 
which came as near to Broadway as a try- 
out theater in Brooklyn, and there died dis- 
mally. Before the demise of this ill-fated 
entertainment, Marilyn went over to 
Brooklyn in a driving rainstorm to see her 
girl friend perform. After the show she 
went behind the scenes and was asked by 
the heroine: “Well, how did I do?” 

The reply was characteristically honest. 
“Mary, you were terrible!” 

They are still friends. 


Whenever a new show or picture of hers 
appears, Marilyn has a fit of blue devils 
and steels herself against certain failure. 
But there hasn’t been a failure yet. 


She is a girl of sharply alternating 
moods. When she is sad she is very, very 
sad; and when she is gay she gigeles-—- 
there’s no other word for it. 

So often people of the theater and the 
screen are disappointing when one meets 
them in the flesh. But if you have liked 
“Sally” on stage and screen, and “Sunny” 
and “Rosalie” on the stage, you are cer- 
tain to like Marilyn Miller if you are 
ever fortunate enough to make her ac- 
quaintance, | 

For she is “Sally,” “Sunny” and “Ros- 
alie;” and they are Marilyn Miller! 
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ERE is new, alluring beauty 

for you. Enjoy itnow—gain 
it instantly with these easy-to- 
use Maybelline preparations. 


Maybelline Eye Shadow will 
intensify the color and impart 
greater expression to your eyes. 
Use Blue for blue and gray eyes; 
Brown for hazel and brown 
eyes; Black for dark brown and 
violet eyes. Green may be used 
with eyes ofall colors and is es- 
pecially effective for evening 
wear. Incased in an adorably 


dainty gold-finished vanity—75c. 


Maybelline Eyelash Dark- 
ener will instantly make your 
lashes appear naturally dark, 
long and luxuriant, and your 
eyes larger and more brilliant. 
Solid or waterproofliquid form, 
Black or Brown—75c. 


Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil 
—the new, clean, indestructible type, 
willformand lineyourbrows perfectly 
in justan instant. Black orBrown, 35c. 
. Ask for genuine Maybelline preparations 

by name, and your satisfaction 1s assur 

—Obtainable at all toilet goods counters. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
@ 
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Instant Beautifiers for the Eyes 
EYELASH DARKENER — EYE SHADOW 
EYEBROW PENCIL 
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Did You Ever Give 
Your Face a 
Clasmic Pack? 


Obes ese Clasmic Pack will bea thrilling 
experience never to be forgotten. For Clasmic 
Pack, developed by 13 years of research and 
jmprovement in the famous Boncilla Labora- 
tories, is the quickest way known to a lovely 
complexion. You smooth a fragrant, soothing, 
creamy substance on your face. After thirty 
minutes see the results—your face amazingly 
refreshed, fatigue lines utterly removed, color 
in the cheeks no rouge can bring; crows’ feet, 
blackheads, pimples gone, enlarged pores closed, 
a smoother, softer, more lovely skin. Secure 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack, exactly thesameas used 
in the most famous Beauty Salons of Europe 
and America, from your drug or department 
store. The cost per treatment is a few cents— 
money refunded if you are not delighted. 
CLASMIC 


PACK 
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—~ YourSkin a ¢ 
Effectively or NoQ@st 


No more blemishes, tan, moth patches, or skin eruptions 
—no more muddy, sallow skin! Kremola—the famous 
skin tonic-bleach—gradually and safely clears and 
whitens your skin—giving you a charming, smooth, clear 
complexion. Used for 40 years—thousands of women 
say it is almost miraculous. 2 

Mail your name and address and Kremola will be sent 
you. We also will send you FREE a $1 jar of Cream 
Balm Tissue Builder. When package arrives pay post- 
man only $1.25 plus postage. Use entire box. If not 
delighted return jar and get your money back. Address: 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Dept. S-4,2975 Michigan Aves 
Chicago. Kremola is sold at all drug stores. 


Write for Free Beauty Booklet 


Miss Gonzales of Reno, Nev., 
writes: “I have used Tiffany 
Tissue Builder only two weeks 
and already it has filled out 
my sunken cheeks and_ re- 
moved wearied, worn-out lines 
that woman dreads. I used 
_  tolook so old for my age, but 
¥ now am proud of my appear- 
ance.”” 
You, too, should be able to 
accomplish just such wonderful re- 
sults for yourself. No tiresome 
exercise is necessary. Simply use the Tiffany 
Builder method to develop more flesh. 
Results quaranteed or your money promptly refunded if you are not 
delighted after 4 weeks’ use. Price $3 prepaid. Send check, 
money order, or currency and we will send prepaid. If you pre- 
fer, «end no money but deposit $3. plus few cents postage with 
postman when he delivers it. 


TIFFANY LABORATORIES, INC. 
1134 Hanna Bld¢g. Cleveland, O. 


? MAKE MONEY AT HOME! 


y A PAINTING photos and miniatures. No 


drawing talent required. Fascinating work. 

Earn while ee We teach you at home. 

Professional artist’s outfit, employment service given. 

Write for free book. NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, 

Dept. 6100, 1008 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Send me your free booklet, ‘‘Success in Art. 
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WHY I DONT LIKE HOLE CoD 


Continued from page 119 


say, in parenthesis, that I have never heard 
any one in Hollywood say, “Well, I’m 
going to New York tonight!” that almost 
every person within hearing didn’t say, 
“Wish I were going with you!”) 

Well, my intuitions were, as usual, right. 
I didn’t like Hollywood before I saw it; 
I liked it less after living and prospering 
there, and I like it less and less the more 
I think about it. 

Why? Why didn’t I like Hollywood? 

Because the whole town is underdone, 
half-baked and over-done. There is noth- 
ing normal in the place—not even the 
weather. In fact, there is no weather in 
Hollywood—there is only sunshine. 

This sunshine so permeates and soaks 
everything and everybody until solid, acid, 
rough-hewn, multi-moody human nature 
has quite disappeared. Everybody’s face, 
I thought immediately after my arrival, 
was a compound of mush and sunshine. 

Take any person of character—male or 
female—who has lived in one of the big 
four-seasonal cities and after a year’s resi- 
dence in Hollywood he or she will look 
like a piece of angel-cake. 

This change is brought about by the 
lack of variety in the life of the place, 
the laziness superinduced by the limp, 
breezeless air; the total absence of all 
signs of struggle and battle, and the 
gradual mummification of the mind, 
grooved into four subjects—motion pic- 
tures, talking motion pictures, singing mo- 
tion pictures, motion pictures. 

In this Arcadian vacuum all creative 
work is impossible. Los Angeles (and 
Hollywood is only a post-office station in 
Los Angeles) is the only large city in 
America that has never to my knowledge 
contributed a single writer, painter, poet, 
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sculptor or musician to the country. What 
mental activity there is in this city is in 
the post-office station, Hollywood—and 
this mental activity is purely imitative and 
adaptive. 

I disliked Hollywood because it is a 
purely manufactured, over-night city where 
I, like all the rest of the workers out there, 
went only to get the fat pickings. 

There is no song, Take Me Back to 
Dear Old Hollywood! Merely to write 
it would cause a colossal guffaw from 
coast to coast. Why? I leave it to the 
secret session of each Hollywooder with 
himself why Take Me Back to Dear Old 
Hollywood! will never be written except 
as a Satire. 

And I say this more in sorrow than in 
anger, for I love, and have always boosted 
and always will boost, the motion picture 
when it is good—that is, artistic, uncom- 
promising with life as it is, or when it 
presents some fine piece of sophistication 
or ideal beauty. 

The ‘trouble’ with the motion picture 
is Hollywood. I felt like a barely gal- 
vanized corpse when I was there, for it 
is a place where they dull diamonds and 
polish pebbles, to borrow a phrase from 
Ingersoll. 

The minute I returned to New York I 
began to create. Ideas began to pullulate 
in my brain. It was springtime again in 
my psyche, while in Hollywood it was 
always as dry and sterile as the San 
Gabriel River, in whose basin the boys 
play baseball and little girls gather daisies. 

Hollywood is the Pathos of Emptiness. 

But would I return to Hollywood? 
Sure. But I will dictate the contract, the 
conditions and the length of time. It’s a 
great town out of which to carry fat 
drafts on New York. e 
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THE STAGE IN REVUE—Continued from page 93 


drama will grow narrower and narrower. 
But this very fact will spur on, fecundate, 
as it were, the eggs in the brain of those 
men and women who desire to produce for 
the speaking stage alone. Men like O'Neill, 
Bourdet, Pangol, Pirandello, George Kelly 
and others do not care a near-beer whether 
their stuff ever gets on the Hollywood 
circuit or not. 

There is in man a Dramatic Instinct, a 
love of the Play, of the Theater for itself 
alone. It is an immanent, indestructible 
instinct, and this instinct will always find 
its outlet and its audiences. 

The talkies, by cleaning up for screen 
production the vast litter of Broadway 
plays that are salable to movie audiences, 
will leave the theater more and more to its 
legitimate business: the production of plays 
that do not make their appeal to anything 
or anybody but audiences that want to see 
live human beings on the stage in plays 
that are taboo to the Haysian Hierarchy: 
for instance, ‘‘The Green Pastures,” “Ly- 
sistrata,’”’ and “Lost Sheep.” 

There will never be any substitute for a 
human being-in the arts or anywhere else. 

You can hear the Philharmonic Orchestra 
over the radio. But Carnegie Hall is 
jammed to the doors just the same. 

You can hear Paderewski on your phono- 
graph record. But try to get in Carnegie 
Hall when the man in person appears! 

All the Caruso records in the world never 
kept a person out of the Metropolitan 


Opera House when he was going to sing. 
And so on. 

The same law applies to the talkies. 
Announce John Barrymore or George 
Arliss on Broadway in a great non-talkie 
play and he is a seJl out for months. 

Therefore, I thank the talkies: they are 
going eventually to leave to us the Stage 
as it was and as it ought to be: an art with 
its own laws and its own destiny. 

I lately took my test try-out (as auditor- 
spectator) on some talkies. I was bitterly 
opposed to them at first. A moving picture 
should be, J believed, just what it is called— 
a moving picture; in a word, a picture that 
moves, that is seen and not heard. But I 
stood on the track shouting in vain—for 
the big bullgine of Progress ran over me 
and blew mea whistling laugh as it screeched 
onward. 

Picking up my scattered members, I 
selected three talkies to see whether I 
would remain an old fogy or not. 

Well, chillun, I kind o’ went talkie! 

I’m sort of afraid to go see any more 
because, like the teetotaJer and the bottle, 
I might get to like the stuff if I didn’t keep 
from smellin’ ’round it! 

“Journey’s End” was my first try-out. 
It fascinated me from beginning to end. 
Of course, it isn’t a moving picture at all. 
It is a sheer, ninety per cent talkie. I liked 
it better than the play. 

This talkie is a revelation—was to me— 
of the possibility of how vividly emotions 

(Continued on page 126) 
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MAUREEN FROM DUBLIN — Continued from page 66 


Treland,” said I. “Is it so different from 


Hollywood?” 
“Not really different,’ said Maureen, 
thoughtiully. “The boys act differently. 


They are more noisy over here. And very 
casual. They think nothing oi calling up 
at the last moment when they want you 
to go some place. Over there life is more 
formal. But Dublin itself is just like any 
other place. Just a smaller New York, 
really.” 

And she found no orgies and all that 
here? 

But Maureen just scoffed. A pooh and 
tush for orgies! I fished around for more 
bright questions. “What do you like to do 
most?” and “where do you like to do it?” 
I considered a neat pair. 

“T really don’t care,’ said Maureen. “Ti 
I like some one it doesn’t matter where 
we go. I’m happy any place as long as I 
like the person I am with.” 

“Ah, and whom do you like?” said I, 
the old busybody pouncing on a clue. 

“That would be telling,” said canny 
Maureen, as indeed it would. “I have 
just lots of boy friends. I like them all. 
You know, I never know when I am in 
love and when it is just iniatuation,” she 
sighed dreamily. And then she went right 
on to admit that she thought Frank Albert- 
son was ‘a darling, that Lew Ayres is 
charming, and she admires Ronald Col- 
man and Fredric March; and George 
O’Brien is handsome, and oh, so is John 
Garrick! And Frank Borzage is wonder- 
ful, and Will Rogers is a ‘dear. And ii 
that isn’t just about liking them all, Td 
like to know whose feelings are hurt! 

Then we got around to the climate. 
Everybody does sooner or later. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” Maureen is enthusias- 
tic. “In Ireland it is grey and foggy, but 
here with the beautiful palm trees, oranges 
growing, lovely flowers, it is divine! Of 
course, I do miss the green countryside. 
Nowhere in the world is the grass as green 
as in Ireland. Ii they could only move 
some of the greensward of Ireland to 


Hollywood, it would be perfect. (Boosters, 
please note.) 

“IT like the outdoor life here, and hope 
that my whole family will come over here 
to live. Mother came over with me and 
was here three months but has gone back 
now. It was such a joke on us, but when 
we came over we brought our heavy un- 
derwear because we didn’t know what kind 
oi climate they had here. 

“T get a little homesick sometimes, of 
course, but I expect my father to visit me 
this summer and hope I shall be able to 
persuade him to buy a home and stay here. 
For I like my work and hope to go on and 
on. 
“T can understand how an actress who 
has outlived her time should still continue 
to want to act. I am afraid that I will feel 
that way, too. I will never want to give 
he Tega 

Maureen will tell you promptly that she 
admires Janet Gaynor more than any ac- 
tress and always has. Is this prophetic? 
And next Greta Garbo, of course. She 
used to adore Rudolph Valentino. And 
always had a sneaking yen for the stage, 
although being a well-brought-up Irish 
girl with a father a major in the army, 
with brothers and sisters and happy home 
life, she never thought she would realize 
her yearnings. And then just like light- 
ning it struck. One night in a Dublin 
cafe, Frank Borzage, director for Fox, dis- 
covered her and that was the beginning of 
the trail that led to Hollywood and to the 
part of the ingenue in John McCormack’s 
picture, “Song of my Heart,” to the roéle 
of Will Rogers’ daughter in “So This Is 
London ;” and soon will lead to the sing- 
ing featured lead in the million dollar 
musical picture, “Just Imagine,’ by De 
Sylva, Brown and Henderson, which she 
is doing now. And which may lead, so 
rumor says, the old gossip, to Gaynor’s 
place co-starring with Charles Farrell. 

Perhaps. But that’s Maureen. Such a 
little gain-er. She’s gained hearts and fan 
mail which she threatens to frame, she 
likes them so. 
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FASHION NEWS — 


Again we must remember: It is smart to 
be thrifty. It is not necessary for you to 
spend huge sums of money on tennis clothes, 
golf jerseys, and morning dresses for home 
and garden. American manufacturers have 
solved a great merchandising problem. By 
buying hundreds and hundreds of bales of 
silk in China, by cutting thousands and 
thousands of dresses all in one model, they 
have worked out a number of dresses which 
may be procured for from fifteen to twenty 
dollars, in nearly every city and town. 

Many women on Park Avenue go in for 
such clothes at times when it is unnecessary 
for them to have distinguished models, 
that is, as I have said before, for sports or 
morning wear. 

And here is an interesting anomaly which 
I have discovered since I have been dressing 
women: It is not the rich woman who 
wastes her money. It is rather the woman 
who must buy her clothes on a limited 
budget. Instead of planning far ahead and 
getting a few good clothes which she can 
wear month after month, the woman 
pressed for money goes out frantically and 
buys one article of dress without waiting to 
realize what relationship it will have to the 
rest of her wardrobe. The result is chaos. 
Consequently, in summing up the basic 
points of perfect grooming, we should re- 
member to plan the wardrobe as scientific- 
ally as a physician performs a diagnosis: 
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Continued from page 120 


we should bar over-dressing, we should buy 
splendid materials, and we should keep on 
until we can find a dressmaker who can so 
wield her shears that our bad points are 
eliminated and our good points are em- 
phasized! 

Do not forget, this is a dressmaker’s sea- 
son. For great originality, one must go to 
a really clever designer. Worth, Chanel 
and the others are cutting their clothes so 
subtly, so intricately that it is practically 
impossible for the wholesalers to imitate 
them. For your simple frocks, it is safe to 
trust to the fifteen dollar dress. But for a 
smart street or afternoon ensemble, for 
dinner dresses, evening gowns, and evening 
coats—costumes that will give you your 
rightful place among the smartly gowned, 
individual designing seems to be the only 
possibility. 


And it is every woman’s duty to be as 


beautiful as possible. Today, more than 
at any other age. For mechanical America 
today reminds me very much of Ravel’s 
La Valse, where heavenly beauty strives 
with hellish uproar. It is only to women 
that men can look for surcease from this up- 
roar, and it is every woman’s duty to bring 
the maximum quantity and quality of 
beauty to the individual who depends upon 
her for happiness, so that our men may 
snatch occasional moments “of gold out of 
an age of steel!” 
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They Used to Call 
Me 
aly Wee 
EMMA’ 


The Personal 
Story of 
Emma Courtney 


“T will never forget the un- 
happy days when as a ‘fat girl’ 
I was the butt of all my friends’ 
jokes. They referred to me as 
‘heavyweight,’ ‘Fat Emma’ 
and other odious names. They 
never knew how deep these 
jokes cut into my feelings. But 
as I look back, I am certain 
that my friends were right, I 
was fat. Almost every dress 
I put on soon burst at the 
seams. Carrying so much 
weight tired my legs and 
weakened my ankles so I 
had no energy left at the 
end of the day. 
“Although young and pretty, I found out that young 


men did not care for ‘fatties 

“I was anxious to reduce, but everyone warned me 
against the ill effects that follow from the use of ‘anti-fat’ 
nostrums and violent exercising machines. I was des- 
perate and didn’t know what to do. 


“Then a kind friend told me of Miss Annette Keller- 
mann and her wonderful reducing methods. Interested 
at once I wrote her and soon received her fascinating 
book, ‘The Body Beautiful,’ and a lovely personal letter, 
explaining her course in detail and how I could easily 
reduce six to eight pounds a month—safely. I followed 
her instructions. Ina few months I regained my youth- 
ful figure and have kept it ever since. Life is once more 
worth living.” 


_simply write to Miss Kellermann for her new_ book 
“The Body Beautiful,’’ and you will be told, without 
obligation, all about her methods of reduction in a 
sane, sensible, beneficial way—the way that will increase 
your vitality and your strength, as it did Miss Court- 
ney’s. Send the coupon today. Address Annette Keller- 
mann, Suite 2410, 225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Annette Kellermann, Suite 2410, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 


Kindly send me entirely without cost, your new book, 
I am particularly interested in 


“The Body Beautiful.”’ 
Weight Reducing. 


City 


PRETTY ANKLES $3. 
4nD CAIVES bese) 


Dr. Walter’s Special Ankle Bands—ex- 
tra live flesh colored. Para rubber, sup- 
port and shape ankle and calf while re- 
ducing them. Perfect fitting. Can be 
worn under hose—or worn at night 


reduces and shapes while you sleep. You can My - 
note improvement in shape of ankle at once. reducin; 
Relieves swelling and varicose veins. ee 
In ordering send ankle and calf measure, known the 
and check or monéy order [no cash] or world over 
pay postman. for its 25 
Dr. JEANNE S. C. WALTER eens 
389 Fifth Avenue New York City reliability. 
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Freckles 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Leaves the skin soft and white—the 
complexion fresh, clear and natural. For 37 
years thousands of users have endorsed it. So 
easy to use. The first jar proves its magic worth. 


If you use Bleach Cream 

you need no other product than Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. The most wonderful Bleach 
science can produce. At all drug stores. 


Only- Stillman’s — 
50s Freckle Cream 


REMOVES at WHITENS 


FULL OZ.JAR FRECKLES THE SKIN 


STILLMAN COMPANY, Aurora, Ill., U. S. A. 
8 Beauty Dept. Send free booklet—Tells why 
you have freckles—how to remove them. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Send your name and address for free booklet giving interestiug ine 
formation and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we prepara 


you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities open in this 
fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. Old estab- 


[sued school. Successful gracuates everywhere. Just the Dian you 


ave always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 6327, 3601 Michigan Ave.,f!Chicago, U.S. A. 


Mahler method, which kills the 
hair root, prevents hair from 
growing again. Use it privately 
in your home. 

We Teach Beauty Culture 
Send today 3 red stamps for 
Free Booklet 
D. J. Mahler Co., 30-B Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


ARTISTIC _ ENLARGEMENTS 


SIZE 16x20 INCHES 


(or smaller if desired) 


FROM ANY PHOTO 
snapshot, tintype, etc. 


"98%... 


Send as many pictures as you 
wish—of Mother, Dad, Baby or 
Friend, landscape or pet ani- 
mals, You can have full figure, 
bust or group or any part of a 
group. High grade LIFELIKE 
reproductions guaranteed. 
Regular $5.00 Value. 
GIVEN A beautiful 
Highly Glazed 
Hand Painted MINIATURE 
reproduced from your photo will also be given with 
each enlargement ordered. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply mail us photo (any size) andin a 
week you will receive the beautiful enlargement and minia- 
ture. Pay postman 98¢ plus postage or send one dollar with 
order and we pay postage. Your original photo will be returned 
unharmed. Money back if not delighted. Take advantage of 
this AMAZING OFFER and send photo today— DO IT NOW. 
STS CRRR CERRO REPRE REE SERS ROR Eee eee 
ALTON ART STUDIOS, Dept. 11 Check Size 
5707 W. Lake Street 130 W. 42nd Street Wanted 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 0 16x20in. 


OO 10x16 in. 
O 11x14in. 
O 8x10in. 


Nance _—_—ee 


Please send_____enlargements from enclosed 
photo. I will pay postman 98c plus postage for 
each enlargement and miniature. (If $1.00 cash 
for each enlargement is enclosed with this order, 
we pay postage.) 
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HOLLYWOOD GOES GOLF-CRAZY 
Continued from page 55 


and play sometimes until after one in the 
cool fresh air. It’s great fun.” 

On the other hand, some players, not yet 
caught in the meshes of its fascination, 
are against it. “It’s a menace to the pic- 
ture business and the theater, and anything 
that is a menace to the theater is 
taboo with me,” declared Hedda Hopper, 
stoutly. 

There have been all sorts of rumors 
about an effort to stop them, for that rea- 
son. It was said that those powerful 
enough were trying to stop them through 
an ordinance on the ground that they used 
too much light and made too much noise. 
But it didn’t seem to work. In the first 


until it-is wiped out, as they have done 
before when an epidemic is on. Then the 
sudden and intense heat and bad ventila- 
tion which is to be found in so many 
theaters, and then the run of poor program 
pictures we have had. The novelty of 
talking pictures has about worn off and 
the public may find it uninspiring to sit 
through five or six poor pictures night 
after night in the hope of finding a good 
one. Yet the producers can’t be blamed 
too much. It is pretty hard to know just 
what will please several millions of peo- 
ple. Any woman who has tried to cater 
to the tastes of her family in the culinary 
line will bear me out on that. If they are 


More proof of the golf craze! Robert Montgomery, Dorothy 
Jordan and Dorothy McNulty practicing with the mechanical 
golfer while on location for ‘“‘Love in the Rut.”’ 


place, the charge wasn’t true; and in the 
second, it was awkward because so many 
people who wanted the sport stopped for 
business reasons were as hipped about it as 
anyone else. What can you do in a case 
like that? The wise ones turned the 
menace into a boom, They began building 
little golf courses in front of all their 
theaters so that people, instead of having 
to stand in tedious waiting lines for the 
doors to open or the second show to go 
on, may have their game of golf in the 
meantime. Was that smart or not? It 
is said that West Coast Theaters are ar- 
ranging for sixty of these courses to be 
opened in connection with their theaters, 
and Fox theaters throughout the country 
are adopting the same plan. In this way, 
like the oyster, they turn their grievance 
into a pearl. 

Just how much the miniature golf craze 
is to blame for the slacking up of theater 
attendance is a question. There are sev- 
eral things that might be a truer reason. 
First, the infantile paralysis scare which 
still seems serious in and about Los An- 
geles. If it becomes too menacing it is 
possible that the Board of Health will 
close all doors of amusement to the public 


well brought up and unselfish they won’t 
fight about it but it is a rare thing that a 
family of four or six will all agree on 
meals. And if you can’t always please 
six people think what it is like to try to 
please six millions! 

Miniature golf looks as though it 
would hold its own to some extent no 
matter what happens, for people are be- 
ginning to go in for them in their own 
yards. Sue Carol and Nick Stuart have 
planned a five-hole course which will be 
laid out on the terrace of their new home 
just above Los Feliz Boulevard. Harold 
Lloyd has a real course on his beautiful 
estate but there is talk of adding a pee- 
wee. He usually plays at the Tom Thumb 
back of the Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Bob 
Montgomery, Jeanette MacDonald, Buster 
Collier, Leila Hyams, Anita Page, Alice 
White, Arthur Lake, Sally Blane, Eddie 
Nugent, Lila Lee, Dorothy Jordan and 
dozens of others are addicts. Ben and 
Bebe Lyon were putt-ing away on a Mel- 
rose course and Fred Niblo was master of 
ceremonies at a dinner given at the Bey- 
erly Hills Hotel where, at the end of the 
speeches, he was asked to announce that 
the committee would adjourn to the golf 
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"for October 1930 


@ HUDDLE 


the sensational football novel of the 
season by 

Francis Wallace, former Notre Dame 
athlete 


@ CHORUS MAN 
by Faith Baldwin 


@® HUMBLE PYE 
by Richard Connell 


e BEDS 
by Groucho Marx 


@ OHIO STATE 
by Daphne Alloway McVicker 


And 40 pages of the gayest and newest 
jokes from the campuses of 110 leading 
colleges in the November issue of 


COLLEGE HUMOR MAGAZINE 


Regularly, 35c a copy 
One Year $3.00 Two Years $5.00 


(Canadian Postage 50c a year additional; 
‘oreign postage 


To NEW subscribers we will send 
COLLEGE HUMOR for six months for 
$1.00. Fill inthe blank below... It 
is your ticket to six months of gay and 
refreshing entertainment. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
COLLEGE HUMOR 
1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


course! And there ladies and gentlemen 
in their soup and fish and chiffons pranced 
about the putting green laid out in the 
hotel grounds. 

On Roland Square, Ruth Roland’s real 
estate headquarters at Fairfax and Wil- 
shire Boulevard, there is a course right 
next her office where Ruth may often be 
seen playing. 

“The game gives you a chance to think. 
Just as a game of tennis or real golf is 
often indulged in to clear one’s brain and 
relax one’s nerves. These are more easily 
reached and don’t take so much time to 
play, and one does get a certain stimula- 
tion out of them.” 

Not that a real golf player would de- 
mean himself, or rather some real golf 
players, for as we said, Harold Lloyd is 
crazy about the game. But Dick Barthel- 
mess declared he had never played and so 
help him he never would. Just the same 
he was heard discussing the subject on the 
set the other day with Frank Lloyd and a 
few others with greater enthusiasm than 
bespeaks a negative mind. 


The courses are good places to catch 
the latest romances, too. Betty Compson 
and Hugh Trevor go playing a lot, and 
Dorothy Lee and Jimmy Fidler, to whom 
she is engaged. 

It seems to be quite the thing to wind up 
a bridge party with a putt-putt game or 
even a dance or visit to one of the night 
clubs. Even the colored districts have 
them and are patronized by such celebri- 
ties as Stepin Fetchit and Nina Mae Mc- 
Kinney. 

Ralph Graves and James Warner Bellah 
are trying to talk themselves into invest- 
ing in one. “A fifteen hundred a week 
profit isn’t bad on a seven thousand dollar 
investment,” declared Jay. “There ought 
to be one on the top of every office build- 
ing in the country,” said Ralph, pounding 
the table. “Think what half an hour 
would mean to people sitting at desks all 
day cramped and without sufficient exer- 
cise. There wouldn’t be half as much in- 
digestion and undernourished nerves.” 


How did it all start? Well, there have 
been plenty of editorials written on that. 
In that part of New York City called 
Tudor City on Forty-second Street and 
the east river, a miniature regulation goli 
course was laid out for the amusement of 
the tenants. That was three years ago. 
Bert Wheeler played a game on top of a 
Chicago store that memory tells him was 
six years ago. But the idea of miniature 
golf, as such, seems to have originated in 
the mind of Garnet Carter of Tennessee, 
about two years ago. He called his brain 
child the Tom Thumb golf course and 
found it grew to be more popular than his 
regulation golf course. He decided to 
build more and got a patent out on all the 
Tom Thumb hazards from which he is 
reaping an enormous royalty now that the 
thing has skyrocketed. There are Tom 
Thumb courses all over the country. 


It is no wonder they have caught every- 
one’s fancy. Even if one doesn't play the 
game it is fun to sit and watch. The bet- 
ter courses have comfortable chairs on the 
side lines and there seem to be plenty of 
onlookers, or people waiting for a turn. 
They sing out cheers for the winners and 
advice to the less fortunate ones. 


They remind me of Japanese gardens, 
they are so tiny and so orderly. Some 
have rocky caves, streams of water, mill 
wheels, hills of sod all mixed up in the 
most delightful playground imaginable. 

Maybe it won’t last, though many think 
it will. Time will prove that point. In 
the meantime, we are all having a swell 
time, so, yours for more and better junior 
courses ! 


JUNE COLLYER 
POPULAR STAR 


To have lovely, lustrous, gloriously beautiful hair; 
to hear little whispers of praise; to feel admiring eyes 


charmed by the irresistible beauty of your hair— 
wouldn’t this make you happy? 


Your first Golden Glint Shampoo will make your 
hair lovelier than ever. You'll see the remarkable differ- 
ence the minute you use it! Tiny dancing lights —rich 
undertones that hide from ordinary shampoos, blend 
with a soft loveliness to give your hair a wondrously 
beautiful effect. And how easy it is to use. You'd 
never think so small an effort could bring such delight- 
ful results. 25c at dealers’, or send for free sample 
and letter of special advice. 


FREE 
J. W. KOBI CO., 617 Rainier Ave., Dept.K 
Seattle, Wash. 4x « Please send a free sample. 


Name = 
Address 
City 
Color of my hair: 
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enlarged pores 
Y mples. 
7 surface wrinkles 


REMOVE 
‘Ugly Mask 
/ Often in 3 Days 


A NEW SKIN—fresh, 
clear, youthful, lies 
just beneath the surface of your old outer 
skin. Remove your outer skin mask, with its 
blemishes, freckles, pimples, large pores, 
signs of coarseness and age—simply, safely, 
quickly, with an amazing NEW liquid. 


, BEAUTY IS JUST UNDERNEATH! 
Simply apply this clear, wonder-working 
liquid, leave on 3 days, then—presto! off 
comes your old, faded, worn out, blemished, 
useless outer. skin. Your dazzling new 
beauty will amaze you. 
WRITE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Send only $1.00 for liberal bottle 
TODAY of “Mystic Skin” with full di- 
rections—by return mail, in plain 
wrapper. Take advantage of this big offer— 
write AT ONCE. 
COLEE (Dept. V-010), 


853 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


svPHOTO | 44 
ENLARGED sa 


gas Size Het) uniches 

© price for. 

length or bust form, ( 

groups, landscapes, 

pet animals, etc.,or 

enlargements of any 
art of group pic- 

tures Safe return of your own 

original photo guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just mail photo or snapshot(any 
size)and within aweek you willl 
receive your beautiful life-like 
enlargement size16x20in.guar= 
anteed fadeless. Pay postman 
98c plus postage or send $1.00 
with orderand we pay postage. 


7 With 
Special Free Offer v2ch 
enlargement we will send FREE 
a hand-tinted miniature repro- 
duction of photo sent. Take ad- 
vantage now of this amazing 
Offer--send your photo today, [ 


UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 Lake St., Dept. M-1260, Chicago, III. 
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Freckles 


Vanish‘ 


Tells How to Rid Your 
Complexion of These 
Ualy, Rusty-Brown Spots 


If you freckle easily, yet find these 
blemishes hard to remove, read what 
thousands of women do to fade out 
every last freckle and gain a clear, 
beautiful complexion. They use 
Othine and no longer dread the sum- 
mer sun and winds. 


You, too, will find that after a few 
nights’ use of this dainty white 
cream, even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter 
ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than an ounce of 
Othine is needed to clear the skin of 
these ugly blotches. 


Be sure to ask at any drug or de- 
partment store for Othine—double 
strength. It’s always sold with guar- 
antee of money back if it does not re- 
move even the worst freckles and give 
you a lovely, milk-white complexion. 


OTHINE 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


{LEMMA 
t Corner Your Fictures-aibum 


where you can keep them safe and [22> > 
epjoy them always. 


Engel 


5 5 ky 
styles | Ax rt Corners | Colors f 


are on gale at Photo Supply_and 
Album counters everywhere. They 


2390 Dent.30-K 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


|$60 TO $150 A WEEK | 


Be a Motion Picture Projectionist 


Big demand now for motion picture pro- 
jectionists—in theatres, schools, industrial 
motion pictures or for spare-time enter- 
tainments! You can quickly qualify. 


Free Book gives details about oppor- 
tunities awaiting you as: 
( ) Motion Picture 
) Projectionist 
Photographer or () 
finisher. Send for it NOW! 
» NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF 
ft PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. S-534, 
10 W. 33rd St. 
New York 
City 


Cameraman or 


Photo- 


( 
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FAMOUS FIGURES — Continued from page 34 


instead of the iron but just as constricting. 
Not satisfied with this, a busk is usually 
inserted in front of the bodice from neck to 
stomach. These busks were no doubt un- 
comfortable, but ladies in those days might 
be eased by the tender sentiments carved 
on them. Busks, in the Elizabethan days, 
of whalebone or wood were carved by the 
ladies’ admirers and covered with hearts 
and flowers and the initials of the recipient 
and the donor. The busk down the front 
of the dress assured a rigid and perpen- 
dicular expression to the body if not 
the face. 


The French Revolution is another period 
much dramatized in books, theater and 
film. In 1793 the feminine world discarded 
underwear. This does not sound exactly 
new to us, considering our own sheer ten- 
dencies. The French, however, do things 
more thoroughly and, at this time, a 
chemise seems to be the chief garment of 
the royal wardrobes. Public appearance 
by many genteel women so clad in much 
less than the members of the Folies Bergere 
now wear, caused a riot. Eight ounces of 
clothing was considered a modest maximum. 
Cold cream, powder and rouge weigh that 
much these days, not to mention our 
scanties. 


Think of the 13 inch waist line, the large 
panniers which emphasized hip lines, the 
full bosoms of the Victorian era, and com- 
pare these lines with the standard of com- 
mercial measurement that is registered in 
Washington, D. C., as the proportions of 
the average figure. 

Size 14 has a bust of 32, waist of 27, hips 
of 35 inches; size 16 has a bust of 34, waist 
of 28, hips of 37 inches; size 18 has a bust 
of 36, waist of 30, and hip measurement of 
39! Not so long ago ‘‘a perfect 36” was 
considered the ideal figure. 34 is now fast 
supplanting it in popular opinion. 

There are a few stars who have faced the 
costume question and solved it to their own 
historical advantage. Corinne Griffith 
made a charming picture as Lady Hamilton 
in “‘The Divine Lady,’’ Had she been ab- 
solutely authentically dressed she would 
have worn a whalebone corset six inches 
high of twenty whalebones similar to the 
one Lady Hamilton ordered from Paris 
from the famous Lacroix, the corsetiere, 
who charged the exorbitant price of 20 
louis d’or for his masterpiece. 


Norma Talmadge as Du Barry reveals 
shoulders and low neck in the style of 
Louise XV. Had she been authentically 
dressed she would have worn a very tightly 
laced corset which comes toa point over the 
stomach. The slim waistline pushed flesh 
upward toward her bosom and downward 
to the hips. The pannier skirt made the 
hips larger and the open neck was made to 


expose as much of the bosom as possible or 
practical. 

Joan Bennett felt the delights of wearing 
the bustle styles in ‘‘Disraeli.’’ Her cos- 
tumes were authentically correct and very 
charming. In this period so much more 
‘dress’ was put on, and so little taken off, 
that the modern figure could be well shaped 
into the silhouette if padded and bustled. 
Marion Davies charmed thousands in 
“Yolanda” and ‘Beverly of Graustark’’ 
and ‘‘The Florodora Girl.”’ Joan Crawford 
in “Great Day,’ Ann Harding in “The 
Girl of the Golden West” offer costume 
pictures that show how styles have changed, 
not to mention waistlines. 


There has always been a great hubbub 
about waistlines and corsets. In the nine- 
ties, doctors got their greybeards together 
and wrote treatises on the evils of tight 
lacing and its injury to the liver. Societies 
were founded to do away with the wasp 
waist. Corsets, according to an Illinois law 
promulgated, but never passed, ‘“‘could be 
had only on a medical certificate.’ Boot- 
legging one’s figure seemed to be in the near- 
future for that state. 


A great deal has been said of the gay 
nineties and the hour glass styles. Figures 
were camouflaged by ‘false fronts’ and the 
straight line corset. Figures are easily 
curbed and curved, providing the proper 
means are employed. An outstanding 
figure, fashionable through many decades, 
was the beautiful Lily: Langtry, the Jersey 
Lily. Her fame was made in curves, but 
she lived to straighten them to the long lines 
of the Gibson Girl and then to flatten her 
chest and adapt her waist to the boyish 
figure. A photograph taken shortly before 
her death shows the beautiful Lily Langtry 
just as smartly dressed in the clothes of 
1929 as the skirt and waist styles of 1900. 
The change in silhouette is not, however, 
brought about in a minute. What one does 
with whalebone cannot be done with 
elastic and vice versa. Figures today have 
a subtleness that is persuaded by the softest, 
firmest of materials. Rubber corsets, bones 
that are resilient, nets, satins, and firm 
materials are used to give 1930 proportions. 
These garments in the years to come will 
join the other figure molding devices and 
become museum pieces. 


After the Gibson Girl, came the boyish 
form, and now what? Today, the making of 
styles rests not with royal queens but with 
those far more powerful queens in Holly- 
wood who have the world at their feet. 
Every century will have its famous figures. 
But for the sake of the future films it is to 
be hoped that Hollywood will not devise a 
Medici corset, an Elizabethan ruff, or a 
whalebone monstrosity. If history must 
repeat itself it should be done in good form! 


+ 


+ 
THE STAGE IN REVUE 


and psychic states can be impressed on our 
consciousness by means of close-ups, in- 
telligent acting and talented direction, all 
of which this great talkie has. Never be- 
fore have the minds of fictitious characters 
been laid bare with so breath-taking a 
reality. 

A talkie like ‘“Journey’s End’ revives 
the hypnotic state of our minds when we 
were children and were deep in a tale of 
adventure or a fairy story. : 

Another talkie that I liked was Arliss in 
“Disraeli.” I also liked this better than 
the stage play, making allowance for me- 
tallic voices and the absence of the living 
human being. But, then, Arliss is in a 
class by himself—unmatchable. 

I strolled into the Little Picture House 


— Continued from page 122 


on East 50th Street one evening to see 
Maurice Chevalier in ‘‘Innocents of Paris.” 
This is a cosy little place that selects its 
talkies for a discriminating set of patrons. 

I can see very well why all the women 
have gone talkie after seeing and hearing 
Maurice. Jl a le It! He is certainly 
a fascinating fellow, and it is worth the 
price of admission to hear him sing 
Valentino. 

No, the talkies can never hurt the real 
drama. And although I am now sneaking 
into the talkies—hoping Mencken and my 
other highbrow friends will not see mé— 
and enjoying some of them, they could not 
for a moment wean me from the legitimate 
stage. 

On the contrary! 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS COVER 


Thrills! 
Mystery! 
Excitement! 


MONSTERS OF MYSTERY 


A penniless young man finds a 
thousand-dollar bankroll in the 
street—and enters upon a strange 
adventure 


By HARRY M. LYNCH 


THREE MINUS ONE 


An Underworld Detective 
Story. 
By EARL W. SCOTT 


THE DEATH RIDDLE OF THE 
REDWOODS 


The True Story of California’s 
Strangest Murder Mystery 


By J. WILLIAM HAMILTON 


MORE STARTLING FACTS 
ONTHE JAKE LINGLE 
MURDER 


Chicago's Greatest Crime 
Scandal. 


The inside story of the widely-dis- 
cussed LINGLE case is appear- 
ing exclusively in this magazine. 


SGIENGE GOES HAY WIRE 


A new detective story 


By THOMAS TOPHAM 


And other thrilling stories and fact articles 
in the October issue of America’s fastest- 
growing detective magazine. 


Detective Tales 
Now on Sale at All News Stands 


MISS MIDGET 
Continued from page 83 


the grace and charm that a less tomboyish 
youngster would occupy the chair in the 
accepted fashion. She never wears stock- 
ings. She prefers short sox and low heeled 
shoes. Her taste in clothes is good but 
moderate. Sport things please her more 
than suits and fluffy garments. 

Dorothy has played several ‘dumb girl’ 
roles on the screen but she is in reality a fast 
thinker. She is extremely fair. Her friends, 
for the most part, are former school chums. 
The sudden appearance of a big weekly pay 
check has not turned her head. Among her 
closest pals are a young married couple 
who are saving their money, a girl who 
once was very wealthy but whose family 
fortune was lost, and several young girls 
and boys who are working in prologues or 
stage choruses. Dorothy prefers these, 
who were friends in times of adversity, to 
those she might have for companions now 
that she is a popular young screen actress 
earning thirty thousand dollars a year. 

She is economical by nature. Half of 
her weekly pay check goes into a savings 
account. It is never touched. If her ex- 
penses for the week are such that nothing 
is left of her spending money, she still re- 
fuses to touch that savings account—she 
goes without money that week. I have 
seen Miss Lee go several days with no more 
than fifteen cents in her pocket-book. Not 
a rarity for me or perhaps for you, but how 
many persons earning thirty thousand a 
year would so deny themselves? 

She has several hobbies. For a time she 
collected dogs—stuffed dogs. In her home 
she had more than two hundred canines of 
one sort or another. Big woolly ones; little 
glass ones; funny dogs with long legs that 
walked when pulled by a string; odd little 
terriers that growled and barked when 
wound up. Friends and admirers, aware 
of her craze, swelled her kennels with con- 
tributions. She has dogs from nearly every 
big city in the United States. 

Now she is collecting elephants. Her 
mother expressed the fond hope that Dor- 
othy won’t suddenly decide upon a live 
one. No one would be less surprised than 
her mother, though, if that should happen. 
At any rate, the elephant collection is just 
beginning. The craze for these animals will 
continue several weeks. Then it will be 
something else. 

One reason she will be successful is that 
so many people are anxious to help her. 
Because of her sweetness and her unaffected 
charm, she has friends in every department 
of the studio. The wardrobe department 
bends double efforts to please her with 
every dress. The cameramen like her and 
study her lighting with extreme care. The 
publicity department welcomes her with 
open arms and at every opportunity, mem- 
bers of the staff do things to bring Dorothy 
tothe attention of the public. The record- 
ing department workers do every thing 
possible to perfect her recordings of songs 
and lines. The players with whom she 
appears (principally Bert Wheeler and Bob 
Woolsey) like her and insert little scenes 
and bits destined to win her laughs or 
applause when the picture is completed. 

And take my word for it—if any of you 
big, husky men who think you are all- 
around athletes visit Hollywood and feel 
exceptionally active, call on me. I'll see if 
I can arrange for a day with Miss Lee. I'll 
promise you that when the sun goes down, 
you'll be wondering why you ever felt so 
ambitious. And while you are wondering, 
Dorothy will probably be pleading: 

“Come on! Let’s go out to the putt- 


putt course and play a few rounds of 
indoor golf!” 
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Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackheads, 
® whiteheads, red spots, enlarged pores, oily skin 
and other blemishes.’ I can give you a com- 
plexion soft, rosy, clear, velvety beyond your 
p/ fondest dream. And Idoitina few CE My 
™ method is different. No cosmetics, lotions, 
salves, soaps, clay, ointments, plasters, band- 
ages, masks, vapor sprays, massage, rollers or 
other implements. No diet, no fasting. Nothing 


to take. Cannot injure the most delicate skin. 
Send for my Free Booklet. You are not obli- 
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Make $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare 
time. Course endorsed by _ physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. Est. 
31 years. One graduate has charge 
eee of a ten-bed hospital. Another saved 
$400 while learning. Equipment included. Open to all 
over 18 and under 60 years. Money-back agreement. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Please send me your free, fascinating booklet, ‘‘Splendid 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’ and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Dept. 14010, 1601 Warren Ave., Chicago, III. 
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New Discovery Peels Them Off. 
Harmless, Easy, Amazing! 


READ FREE OFFER! 


Wonderful discovery now making thou- 
sands jump with joy enables any person, old or 
young, to banish blemishes almost as if by 
magic! So, now quit worrying and spending 
money on treatments that fail to succeed. 
Because now you can positively, easily and 
quickly peel off that old outer skin-film with 
its pimples, blackheads, large pores, surface 
wrinkles, freckles, sallowness, coarseness, shiny 
nose and signs of aging and have a clear, new, 
youth-like skin and beautiful complexion in 
three days’ time in many instances. You do it 
yourself at home. Send no money for this free 
treatise called ‘‘Beautiful New Skin in 
3 Days,’’ because 50,000 are to be given 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to readers of Screen- 
land. Every home should know how. So, 
write for your FREE treatise NOW, then tell 
your friends if you are pleased. Address: 
Marvo, Dept. H-63, No. 1700 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Learned at Home in 12 Weeks 
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JUST AN OLD SPANISH CUSTOM IN HOLLYWOOD 
Continued from page 91 


were long as we left for home. 

“As a Scotchman,’’ remarked Patsy, 
“Frank Lloyd is a very good Spaniard!” 

“OH, the picture stars have found a new 
playground!” exclaimed Patsy. “‘It’s just 
like a magic bit out of the old Spanish days 
in Los Angeles—Olvera Street, just off the 
Plaza. James Warner Bellah, who writes 
for the movies and for magazines, is giving 
a big party down there in honor of his wife, 
the former Bernice Vert, actress and dancer, 
who has just arrived from the east; and 
we're invited.” 

We went down there with Robert Chis- 
holm, star of ““Sweet Adeline” in New York, 
and now in Hollywood playing in pictures. 

“Everybody is giving parties down here 
these days,’ Patsy remarked. 

Just then we caught sight of Olvera 
Street, and stopped to gasp! 

The street was bright with lights, and in 
their flare we gazed at a scene that was like 
a tiny piece of old Mexico. 

There were gay little bazaars on either 
side of the brick-paved street—outdoor 
bazaars covered with bright awnings, and 
showing for sale lovely pottery, dolls, sweets, 
and all presided over by picturesque figures, 
the Mexican men in sombreros and Zerapes, 
and the women with shawls over their heads. 

This street isn’t desecrated by automo- 
biles. A fountain at its entrance skilfully 
turns traffic aside, and the other end of the 
little street is walled in. If you ride in, you 
ride in on horseback. 

On one side of the street is the ancient 
Olvera home, a picturesque old adobe, full 
of memories, quaint furniture, old paintings 
and photographs, and the cooking utensils 
and apparatus of another day. In the back 
yard is an old garden with a well. 

Mr. Bellah had taken over the whole 
street for the evening, so that it was doubly 
like going into another world, and we en- 
joyed in peace our visit to the Olvera home, 
the quaint, perfectly appointed but tiny 
puppet theater with its ancient dolls, the 
bazaars and the cafe. 

Casa La Golondrina is the picturesque 
title of the café where the supper was to be 
enjoyed. 

Our host, who has sought his material all 
over the world, was quick to see the possi- 
bilities in the ancient adobe wine cellar 
that Sefiora Consuella Bonzo has so cleverly 
made over into a cafe. 

We had arrived a little early, but very 
soon the guests began to arrive. 

Monte Blue and his wife were among the 
first to arrive, and we sat down with our 
host and hostess, at a little table on the 
verandah, where you eat if you like, to 
await other guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bellah soon found it neces- 
sary to leave us in order to take their places 
at the entrance, in order to greet new 
comers. 

Harry Langdon and Mrs. Langdon, who 
had been lounging about the street, so in- 
terested, they said, that they nearly forgot 
the party, put in an appearance, whereupon 
we went inside to sit down at the long tabl 
to await the others. 


Glen Tryon and his beautiful wife came 
soon after and there were Belle Bennett 
and Fred Windermere, Tom Miranda, the 
scenario writer, and his wife; the noted 
violinist, Duce de Karejerto, June Collyer, 
Allison Skipworth, Mr. and Mrs. Finis 
Fox, Marceline and Alice Day and their 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Howard, 
Lionel Belmore, Philip Ryder and Aimée 
Torriani, Ailene Carlyle, and just dozens 
of others. 

Charming entertainers in Spanish cos- 
tume sang, danced, and played the guitar 


for us, and there was, besides, a Spanish 
orchestra. 

Elise Bartlett and Eric Snowden, of the 
Civic Repertory Theater, arrived late. 
Elise bore a bag filled with tamales, tortillas 
and Mexican cookies which she had bought 
at the bazaars outside. 


“We were so late that I thought there 
would be nothing left,” she laughingly ex- 
plained, but we decided she just couldn’t 
resist the quaint vendors outdoors, squat- 
ting over the little braziers where they were 
cooking their food. 

Glenn Tryon and Fred Windermere got. 
as far away, in their conversation, as yachts. 

“Dear, dear,’’ said Lillian Tryon to 
Belle Bennett, “it used to be bull fiddles 
and now it’s yachts. I do wish Glenn would 
become interested in a Pekinese or some- 
thing small that you could have around 
the house with comfort!’” 

Presently, Glenn, who speaks and under- 
stands Spanish, went over to the performer 
on the bull fiddle in the orchestra and 
coaxed the instrument away from him. 
Grabbing a sombrero, Glenn sawed away 
ne dear life, and really did a very good job 
Of it. 

Glenn was once a member of the bandit 
Pancho Villa’s band of marauders down in 
Mexico. He joined with a pearl-handled 
pistol! The truth of the matter was he got 
fed up with civilization and the show busi- 
ness, and went down there to join the 
Mexican army, but stumbled into Villa’s 
camp instead, and thought it wise to join. 
But he got away the first opportunity. 

He had a great time at the party, hob- 
nobbing with the orchestra members and 
the pretty Spanish dancers. 


June Collyer called over to Harry Langdon 
to inquire what he was eating, and Harry 
to the surprise of everybody answered in 
perfectly good Spanish, ‘“Taquito de gallina 
con ahuacate, tambien chile rellens con 
queso y salse.”’ 


“Oh, you speak bill-of-fare Spanish!” 
June kidded him. 


But he replied again in Spanish, words 


‘not on the bill-of-fare at all, and June had 


to acknowledge herself beaten. 


We caught Monte Blue vainly trying to 
eat his rolled toasted tortillas with his 
fork until the cute little waitress who had 
charge of his table showed him how to 
gather them up, with beans rolled in them, 
and eat them from his fingers. 


After dinner we prevailed on Robert 
Chisholm to sing, which he did superbly, 
followed by Philip Ryder, singing the theme 
song from ‘‘Adios,”’ the picture in which he 
is appearing. Allison Skipworth recited, 
and Georgie Grandee played the piano. 


Nearly all the picture stars have some 
side line, and we found that Belle Bennett 
is shortly to open a café. It isto be called 
Grandmother’s Café, and many things in it 
will be objects which had belonged to her 
grandmother, including a spinning wheel, 
a collection of old dolls, and some quaint 
old furniture. All the appointments were 
to be of another day. 

“Except, I hope,” said Patsy, “that you'll 
have a modern cooking range and that 
there'll be steam heat on cold days.” 


Some of the guests departed around two 
o'clock in the morning, after which the rest 
of us danced until daylight began to peer 
through the deep-embrasured windows. 

“That was surely a good-natured or- 
chestra,’”” remarked Patsy. 

“Oh, yes, not ever starting anything 
until manana, they are quite willing to 
keep on until another manana.” observed 
Bob Chisholm. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


N PHILADELPHIA, 
there is no law that 
forces you to detour 
from the din and dis- 
cord of the down town 


streets. If you really 
want to, you Can go to 
bed with ear muffs on 
and shut out the clang 
and clamor of the city’s 
bedlam. But the really 
sensible thing to do is 
to park yourself . 
and your car if you 
motor . . . 10 minutes 
from the city center but 
10,000 miles from the 
noise. . . at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Here 
you can rest and relax 
in the cordial comfort 
of a room that was 
built for sleep. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Manager 


Room with Bath $3.00 
3974 € CHESTNUT ST.- PHILADELPHIA 


YOU can geen good money in spare time at 


home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
lete outfit and supply me with work. 
Tite to-day for free boo 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
252 Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 
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54 for $5.00 


55 Different Poses of 
Rudolph Valentino 


Sue Caroi 


HOLLYWOOD SCREEN EXCHANGE 


Chas. Rogers 
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Will Be on Sale October 1 


Hollywood, Calif., U.S. A. . 
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assisting in lifting the moving picture in- 
dustry from a cheap, tuppenny-ha’penny 
trade to a profession to which the finest 
artists in the world are proud to bring their 
talents. For a long time Mary and Doug 
lived with the utmost dignity and restraint. 
Only recently have they dared to be them- 
selves, when Doug sailed abroad alone for 
the golf tournament and Mary remained at 
home to go on with her work—as wives 
have a habit of doing. No matter what 
ultimately comes out of their relationship 
to each other, I think they should be en- 
titled not only to our gratitude but to our 
special consideration, for they have con- 
tributed more to films than any other 
couple in screen history. 

But while we are talking about second 
marriages, there is one important point 
we shouldn’t overlook. It is my belief that 
every normal individual, no matter how 
often married, really at the bottom of his 
heart longs to be monogamous—that is, 
longs to find the one woman, his true mate, 
to whom he can be faithful so long as he 
lives. Dr. H. S. Jennings, Professor of 
Zoology at Johns Hopkins University, in 
his recent book—‘“‘The Biological Basis of 
Human Nature,’’ comes out flat-footedly 
for monogamy. He is convinced that it is 
the fulfillment of biological laws. He shows 
us that not only humans practice monogamy 
but that eagles and hawks, as well as cer- 
tain animals, continue permanent monoga- 
mous matings for life. 

I agree heartily with the doctor that 
monogamy is the ideal form of existence. 
But monogamy means living with one’s 
mate throughout life. And many of us are 
born, grow up, procreate and die, without 
ever finding that mate. In the old days 
before civilization, a man could trust his 
instincts in choosing his woman. But now 
our instincts have become blunted. Now 
we are civilized, bound around with clothes 
and conventions, and so generally enmeshed 
in culture and customs that many of us 
wouldn’t know our true mates if we fell 
over them. Particularly is this true of 
young people. What chance has a well- 
brought-up young girl or a callow-sheltered 
youth of finding out at twenty the person 
who will satisfy them and make life still 
worth living at forty? For this and other 
reasons marital mistakes are being made 
day after day, with resultant tragedy, 
heartache, and despair. Tolerance, toler- 
ance, and still more tolerance is the only 
way for any of us to regard the attempts at 
repairing these mistakes that moving pic- 
ture stars make, as well as the efforts of 
our own neighbors and friends. The lode- 
star of happiness attracts us all. And as 
long as we have breath left in our bodies, 
we will grope our way towards it. The 
desire for love is at least as strong as the 
desire for food. And it is useless to lay 
down any one law for millions of human be- 
ings to follow. Dr. Jennings says again that 
each individual is different. That funda- 
mentally we are all the products of our 
genes—that is, the important part of the 
egg cell, and this determines whether we 
are likely to develop into Shakespeares or 
just into ordinary human creatures. We 
will all react differently to the same given 
situation. Therefore, the best we can do is 
to build up our own code of doing as we 
would be done by, trusting to be guided to 
a road we may walk down peacefully, 
happily, honorably—until the sunrise of 
another existence clears the mists of human 
uncertainties from our eyes. 
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LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST.~ DEPT. 168 CHICAGO 


FOR MOVIE FANS 


all original photos of your favorite 
stars, size 8 x 10, glossy prints, 25c 
each, 5 for $1.00. Scenes from your 
favorite photo plays 25c each, 12 for 
$2.50. Positively the finest obtain- 
able anywhere. Your first order will - 
convince you. No delay in filling 
orders. We have the largest collec- 


tion of movie photos in the country. 
Just mame the star or scenes you 
want. Remit by money order or 
U. S. 2c stamps. Est. 1912. 


BRAM STUDIO 
Studio 285 Film Centre Bldg. 
630 - 9th Ave., N. Y. City 


| SUNIONS GO LIKE MAGIC 


PEDODYNE the new scientific solvent process 
stops the torturing pain of the most sensitive 
bunion almost instantly, and reduces the en- 
larged, disfiguring growthso quickly you’llsoon 
wear new, smaller, shoes with easeand comfort. 


Make This Test and Prove It! 


Write a letter or postal today. Just say: "I want 
to try Pedodyne’”’ and prove the quick, sure, amaz= 
fe ing nesult7 There is no obligation. Address— 
oa Y LAB ORATOR ESE Dept. 3: 

180 NORTH WACKER DRIVE GHIGAGO, thus 
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The VYT AGRAPH ‘TANK, 
VITAPHONE, THE OLD DAYS, 
and “THE NEW 


HE old Vitagraph studio in Brooklyn has 

gone thoroughly Vitaphone under Warner 

Bros. ownership, and hums today with talkie 

activity. But a landmark of the past still 
stands, eloquent of the movie yesterday. 

The landmark is the Vitagraph tank. It looks 
like a miniature swimming pool, perhaps four feet 
deep, some sixteen feet long and twelve feet wide. 
Water no longer laps its concrete sides. Yet years 
ago it served as the Red Sea for Vitagraph’s pro- 
duction of “Moses.” Its waters parted at the 
patriarch’s command, and after Moses had led his 
followers across in safety, its waves engulfed the 
army of the Egyptians with finality, if with pre- 
De Mille finesse. 

Elephants have wallowed in the tiny Vitagraph 
tank, camouflaged as a jungle river. It was 
the ocean for bathing beauties of the John 
Bunny-Flora Finch era. But its chief claim 
to movie immortality lies in its service as the Red 
Sea. 

The Vitagraph tank deserves a place in a Movie 
Museum. It is as significant, in its way, as Lindy’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis,’ now in the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington. 

And what a world of meaning was wrapped 
up in the change of one syllable when Vitagraph 
became Vitaphone! The linguistic ancestors of 
these two words are Latin and Greek. Taking 
photograph, father of the motion picture, we find 
it is derived from two Greek words—photos, mean- 
ing light, and grapho, meaning to write. When you 


The old Vitagraph studio is now Warner Brothers’ modern 


Vitaphone studio. 


bathing beauty pictures, 


The arrow points to the only remaining 
landmark—the Vitagraph tank which served as the ‘ocean’ for 


A scene from an old Vitagraph picture, ‘‘The 

Song of the Sea Shell.’’? The lady with the big 

feathered hat is Anita Stewart and the child is 
Dolores Costello, now Mrs. John Barrymore. 


take a picture, you write light on a plate or a strip 
of film. 

Coming to the word phonograph, we find that 
it, too, is Greek in origin. The syllable graph, 
signifying to write, remains, but it is now hitched 
to phono, from another Greek forefather, phone, 
meaning sound. So phonograph, a common garden 
variety word, has beauty in its meaning—to write 
sound. 

Now enters Vitagraph. The Brooklyn fathers 
of this trade name stuck by the Greek, graph, but 
went to the Latin for Vita. You’re 
right—Vita means life. Really de- 
scriptive of a motion picture—Vita- 
graph—to write life. 

And then sound came to the movies. 
Warner Brothers, pioneers in this new, 
articulate era, had appropriately taken 
over Vitagraph, pioneer of the silent 
long, long ago. What to call the new 
talkie child? 

They named it Vitaphone. To speak 
life. Life in sound. Mr. Webster him- 
self couldn’t have done better. 

Around the old Vitagraph tank in 
Brooklyn is this melting pot of lan- 
guages and the arts, entertaining the 
Brooklynites, the Argentines, the 
Greeks, and others of us too numer- 
able to mention. 
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“Reach r a @ Lucky instead? 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future 
shadow * by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “(Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—‘IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


‘It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 


